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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sp $ this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities 


What is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 


ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
@ young man can secure essentia! vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Address. 


City 


Zone 
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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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DONALD G. PATERSON 


1892—1961 


Donald G. Paterson died of cancer about 7 p.m. on October 4, at home. After 
reading his last paper before the 14th International Congress of Applied Psychol- 
ogy in Copenhagen, he flew home weak and ill. The diagnosis was made by his 
son, Dr. Philip Paterson, and Pat, Margaret and Phil all prepared for an early 
death with their customary calm, objective appraisal of all the relevant data. 

His last book, Studies in Individual Differences, with James Jenkins, gave him 
much satisfaction during his last days. I shall always regret that the APA Sympo- 
sium (1960) in his honor will come from the press posthumously. 

His high professional standards of research and scholarship remain an impres- 
sive tradition; and his continuous devotion to rigorous applications of psychology 
to human problems is a great heritage to us. Only last Sunday, on my last visit 
with him, although under sedation, he vigorously recounted how he had, at long 
last, persuaded a recalcitrant professor that counseling students was, indeed, a 
legitimate function in our University. This was but the last of his devoted efforts 
to improve the lot of students through applied psychology. What a magnificent 
monument to this pioneer are these and the innumerable other contributions made 
since he came to Minnesota in 1921, committed as he has been to the “individual- 
ization of mass education,” as he early described his “cause.” 

Forever linked with his name are Pintner-Paterson Performance Test; Psychol- 
ogy of the Deafened; Army Psychologist; The Minnesota Mechanical Abilities 
Project; New-Type Teachers’ Examinations; The S.L.A. Committee of Faculty 
Counselors; the Minnesota State-Wide Testing of High School Students; A.C.E. 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance; Stabilization Research Institute; Na- 
tional Occupational Conference; Physique and Intellect; Reading and Typogra- 
phy; The Industrial Relations Center; The Journal of Applied Psychology; Indi- 
vidual Differences; The Walter D. Scott Company; The Minnesota Student Per- 
sonnel Programs; 88 Ph.D. degrees awarded; more than 200 Master degrees 
awarded; The Genesis of Modern Guidance; and Vocational Counseling (the 
latter a special and persistent commitment). 


E. G. Williamson 


Editor’s Note: On the occasion of Professor Paterson's retirement from the University of 
Minnesota, his colleagues and students issued in his honor a commemorative listing of his pub- 
lications and a partial list of the work of his students. The books, studies, and articles which 
Professor Paterson authored, co-authored, or edited, exclusive of reviews, notes, and reports, total 
well over 200. The extent of his influence is revealed also by the necessarily incomplete listing 
of the work of the students who enjoyed Professor Paterson's guidance as a major adviser. Eighty- 
three pages of the commemorative book (Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
In honor of D. G. Paterson, 1960) are required to list these contributions. 
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SIMPLIFIED STATISTICS 


#949 Robert Koenker. This book, 
for students in education and psychol- 
Ogy. presents in an easy to under- 
stand manner the most commonly used 
statistical methods and techniques. It 
builds a ‘‘use”’ level of skill in applying 
statistical methods and interpreting 
data. Each statistical procedure is pre- 
sented through a general description; 
the solution and analysis of a sample problem; then 
several problems for practice. The problems which deal 
with educational and psychological data are based on 
small numbers of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is prepared pri- 
marily for master's degree candidates in education and 
psychology, it is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List price $3.00 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


#773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study guide for 
high school juniors and seniors. Units covered include: 
How to get a job; How to succeed on the job; How to 
eucceed in college and in other training opportunities; 
How to consider military training; and How to consider 
your plans for marriage. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 


#771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the author pre- 
sents units such as: Self-discovery; Getting along with 
others; You and your school; etc. all geared to the 
interests and needs of junior high school seventh and 
eighth graders. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 


#772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units in this “‘Plan- 
ning” book deal with career, school and you; Spare time 
jobs; The world of work; The possibilities and obliga- 
tions. All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance. The series 
also presents a guide to instructions in homerooms 
which have a guidance purpose and function. List 
price $1.00 


guidance worker. 


Other McKnight Books 


e AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


e GOOD MANNERS—THE 
MAGIC KEY 


e UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY BLOOMINGTON, 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Dept. $03 
Bloomington, Ill. 


GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


#706 By Harold F. Cottingham. Here is 
an exceptionally fine book for use in 
counselor education as well as in junior 
high school workshops, in-service training 
programs, faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher and 
Guidance In Junior 
High Schools builds a philosophical frame- 
work, then details the workings of an 
organized guidance program, giving ex- 
amples from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe what 
is going on in junior high schools and 
illustrates what are considered to be good 
guidance practices. List price $6.00 


Send me your New Free Catalog 
and the books ci for 
FREE 30-DAY APPROVAL 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TODAY 


Size and distribution: According to recent address by 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Government now gives employment to 2,400,000 civilians, 
with payroll topping a billion dollars a month. About 75 per 
cent of total employment is concentrated in five giant depart— 
ments: Post Office with 573,000 (24 per cent), Army with 385,000 
(16 per cent), Navy with 345,000 (15 per cent), Air Force with 
306,000 (13 per cent) and Veterans Administration with 173,000 
(7 per cent). Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, and Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare have more than 50,000 on their payrolls. 

Where employed: It is frequently assumed that great ma— 
jority of Federal employees populate banks of Potomac. Actually, 
less than 10 per cent are located in National Capital area. 

There is a larger Federal population in California than in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Turnover: With annual turnover rate of approximately 15 
per cent from all causes, it is necessary to appoint approximately 
300,000 new employees each year. 

Politics: Following national election last year, many 
Americans expected that there would be vast turnover in ranks 
of Federal employees as thousands of Democrats moved in to 
replace (presumably) Republican incumbents. In fact, only about 
1,500 positions were open to new president to fill independent of 
career system. These positions, largely in top executive ranks, 
must provide leadership and direction, through policy determina— 
tion and management decisions, for entire Federal establishment. 


INVESTING IN SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Ten-year forecast: Report under above name has been re- 
leased by National Science Foundation. It analyzes science ed- 
ucation trends over past 40 years and projects these trends to 
1970. Major goal stated by report is: "Every young person who 
shows desire and capacity to become scientist should be ensured 
opportunity to do so." Achieving this goal, it points out, will 
not deprive other professions of intellectual leadership re- 
quired for their own increasing needs. 
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Some general facts: By year 2,000 A.D., population of 
U.S.A. will have grown by 200 million while world population will 
have grown by 3,200 million. Total U. S. labor force, now about 
74 million, is forecast to grow at about 1.4 per cent per year 
and reach 87 million in 1970. Per cent of all young people of 
college graduation age who get college degrees is doubling 
every 18 years. Number of professional scientists and engineers 
has risen more rapidly than labor force as a whole. At average 
rate of 6 per cent per year, it is expected to reach about 2.5 
million in 1970. About 87,000 of these professionals now hold 
Sc.D. or Ph.D. degrees. Number of these doctoral scientists and 
engineers is expected to grow at 7 per cent per year and to be 
about 168,000 by 1970—nearly twice present number. 

Teachers, students, research workers: In 1961, about 100,- 
000 professional scientists and engineers are teaching about 
645,000 students enrolled for degrees in science and engineering 
in colleges and universities. If present ratio of students to 
teachers is maintained, in 1970 there will be about 175,000 
teachers of 1,130,000 students in science and engineering. 
Assisting staff for teaching will rise from 100,000 to 175,000. 
Basic research in colleges and universities occupies now about 
45,000 full-time equivalent professional scientists and engineers, 
including graduate students and post-doctoral fellows, supported 
by 35,000 non-professional personnel. The total will rise from 
about 80,000 now to 150,000 in 1970. 


SOME VITAL STATISTICS 


Deaths by major causes: According to U. S. Public Health 
Service, cardiovascular diseases continue to be major cause of 
deaths in this country. Death rate per 100,000 population from 
this cause reached 511.0 in 1960 compared with 494.4 in 1950 and 
406.6 in 1940. Next biggest killer is malignant neoplasms, 
with death rate of 148.4 in 1960, compared with 139.8 in 1950 
and 120.3 in 1940. Aging of population is important factor in 
rising death rates for cardiovascular diseases and malignant 
neoplasms. Death rate for influenza and pneumonia was higher in 
1960 than it had been for any year in 1950's, with 1960 rate of 
36.6 comparing with 31.3 in 1950. However, rate had been 70.3 
in 1940. Death rate from certain diseases of early infancy was 
36.9 in 1960, compared with 40.5 in 1950 and 39.2 in 1940. 
Accident mortality rate was 51.8 in 1960, compared with 60.6 
in 1950 and 73.2 in 1940. Death rate for all other causes was 
162.3 in 1960, compared with 197.3 in 1950 and 366.9 in 1940. 

Accidents: In 1960, for every 1,000 persons in U. S. popu- 
lation, 263 experienced injuries causing one or more days of 
restricted activity or requiring medical attention. Of this 
total, 108 persons were injured in home, 49 at work, 28 in motor 
vehicle accidents, and 78 in all other types of accidents. 
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Critical Problems 


A DEVELOPING concept of the position of 

the pupil personnel administrator, 
like those concepts developing for other 
school administrative positions, suggests 
that this job demands an intricate combina- 
tion of knowledges, abilities, skills, and at- 
titudes. Leader, administrator, consultant, 
coordinator, counselor, and teacher, the 
pupil personnel administrator’s current role 
is seen as a dynamic and changing one. 
Traditionally concerned with the functions 
of pupil accounting, health, testing, coun- 
seling, home-school social services, and re- 
search, this person is now asked to be an ex- 
pert in human relations and to help provide 
leadership for the total educational 
progam. 

He now operates with a variety of philo- 
sophical viewpoints, all the way from the 
traditional line and staff administrator and 
coordinator of specialists to the person who 
assists educational personnel in using the 
many facets of school life to further the de- 
velopment of individuals to the fullest 
extent. 

In a recent exploratory study of this posi- 
tion, the pupil personnel administrator's 
primary role was described as that of “ex- 
ercising educational leadership in the recog- 
nition and promulgation of guidance phi- 
losophy” [6]. The need was seen for pupil 
personnel administrators to study the proc- 
esses they engage in as they work with others 
in ministering to a school system's total ed- 
ucational and developmental needs. 

While this suggestion undoubtedly de- 
~ Rosert P. Hopkins is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Hartford, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Saran W. McDantet is Director of Guid- 
ance, Charlotte City Schools, Charlotte, North 


Carolina. 

This article is based on the authors’ doctoral proj- 
ects completed at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is adapted from papers they presented 
at the symposium “Critical Problems in the Ad- 
ministration of School Pupil Personnel Services,” 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 


Philadelphia, April, 1960. 
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in Pupil Personnel Administration 


serves serious consideration by training in- 
stitutions, offices of education, and profes- 
sional organizations, the most obvious im- 
plication is for the pupil personnel admin- 
istrator in the field. The direction and 
limits of the growth of the job of pupil per- 
sonnel administrator may well be deter- 
mined by his willingness to undertake re- 
search concerning his own job. 

How does a Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services in the field go about studying the 
processes he uses as he works with people? 
One obvious technique would seem to be 
the action research process as it has been 
used in recent years [2]. Inasmuch as the 
basic motivation for action research is a 
common problem, a first step in such a re- 
search design is the identification and 
categorization of significant problems about 
which pupil personnel administrators are 
concerned. Descriptions of these problems 
may, in turn, suggest hypotheses which pupil 
personnel administrators may be interested 
in testing. Thus the primary purpose of a 
recent study has been to identify and classify 
the common critical problems of a group of 
representative pupil personnel adminis- 
trators [4]. 


Study Methods and Definitions 


The method used in obtaining the data 
for the study was the structured interview, 
utilizing the critical experience tech- 
nique [3]. For the purpose of the study, 
critical experiences were defined as those in- 
cidents or actions which pupil personnel ad- 
ministrators recalled as having been either 
especially effective or especially ineffective, 
on their part, in the performance of their 
work. In reporting critical incidents from 
their work experience, persons participating 
in the study asked themselves these ques- 
tions: (1) What specific situations do I 


recall in which I performed in a particularly 
What 


apt, wise, and successful manner? 
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was my actual behavior and why do I con- 
sider my action as having been especially 
effective? (2) What specific situations do 
I recall in which I performed in a particu- 
larly unsuccessful, inept, or unwise man- 
ner? What was my actual behavior and why 
do I consider my behavior as having been 
especially ineffective? 

The critical incident technique was se- 
lected for use as the best method for col- 
lecting data about the problems of direc- 
tors of pupil personnel services. Persons 
interviewed were viewed as educational 
leaders concerned with the process of ad- 
ministration as well as with the content or 
function of their jobs. For this reason, it 
seemed desirable to use a technique which 
would tend to give data in precise, behav- 
ioral terms. 


Who is a pupil personnel administrator? 
The terms “guidance” and “pupil person- 
nel” are frequently used either interchange- 
ably or to indicate different concepts of 


duties and functions. A number of author- 
ities now consider guidance and counseling 
services as one of a number of “pupil per- 
sonnel services.” The State of California 
refers to “guidance” as a part of “pupil per- 
sonnel services” [J], and, in its document 
“The Team Approach in Pupil Personnel 
Services,” the Connecticut State Department 
of Education lists the types of special services 
that might properly be included in a pupil 
personnel services department. They are: 
guidance or counseling services, school social 
work services, psychological services, attend- 
ance, educational measurements, and cer- 
tain other specialized educational services 
such as speech correction, hearing conser- 
vation, services to the physically, mentally 
and emotionally handicapped, and remedial 
instruction [5]. 

For the purpose of the study, a pupil per- 
sonnel administrator was defined as a person 
who had a school-system-wide responsibility 
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for conducting and administering a pupil 
personnel program which included the 
guidance and counseling service and at 
least one of the other commonly recognized 
educational personnel services. Thirty-two 
pupil personnel administrators in the six 
New England states qualified themselves as 
eligible under this definition. 

These 32 pupil personnel administrators 
described 119 critical experiences. Sixty- 
eight per cent of these were described as 
being “effective.” Thirty-two per cent were 
called “ineffective.” Administrators inter- 
viewed averaged from two to three effective 
experiences each and approximately one 
ineffective experience each. After the inter- 
views were completed, the following cate- 
gories were established for classifying the 
critical experiences given: first, problems 
in staff relations, with teachers, with pupil 
personnel staff workers, with principals, 
with superintendents of schools, and with 
school board members. Second, problems 
in community relations, with parents, with 
social service agencies, with government 
authorities, with organized groups and with 
individuals. Third, problems in pupil re- 
lations, with elementary school pupils, with 
junior high school pupils, and with senior 
high school pupils. 

These categories were used because in 
classifying the experiences, it became clear 
that all of the incidents involved interper- 
sonal relationships of one kind or another. 
In certain experiences, there were indica- 
tions that either the possession of or a lack 
of technical skill had been a contributing 
factor. However, it was decided to cate- 
gorize these experiences as “relationship 
problems” inasmuch as the ability or lack of 
ability in handling relationships appeared 
to be the significant and controlling factor 
in these experiences. Thus, the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of experiences in 
operating group testing programs were con- 
sidered to be related first to the quality of 
the working relationships with the school 
staff and, secondly, to the administrator's 
knowledge of tests. 


Problems in Pupil Relations 
Counseling has long been considered one 
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of the unique skills of the pupil personnel 
worker, and seven problems concerning 
direct counseling relationships with pupils 
were reported. Three other experiences 
with pupils described the case of an effective 
referral of a hard-of-hearing child to a clinic 
and two incidents in which the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator instigated an effective 
program of group guidance. The reporting 
of these experiences seems to underline the 
fact that the pupil personnel administrators 
in the study came into their present posi- 
tions with backgrounds in guidance and 
counseling. A number of them considered 
skill in a direct counseling relationship with 
pupils very significant. However, in terms 
of the study, it is also significant that only 
eight per cent of the experiences given con- 
cerned themselves with the administrators’ 
direct relationship with pupils. 


Problems in Community Relations 


The role of the pupil personnel admin- 
istrator aS a process specialist, helping to 
minister to the community's educational 
needs, was underlined in the study. As in- 
dicated previously, 27 per cent of the total 
reported were concerned with problems in 


TABLE 1 
Summary of Classification of Critical Experiences 


the area of community relations. A number 
of these experiences related to incidents in- 
volving staff members of community agen- 
cies, government officials on various levels, 
members of civic groups, and citizens at 
large. On the other hand, almost half of the 
incidents in this category pertained to re- 
lationships with parents. Three-quarters 
of the experiences in community relations 
were of the effective type, while one quarter 
was considered ineffective. All but one of 
the ineffective experiences reported were 
concerned with problems in parent rela- 
tionships. 

The parental-type ineffective problems 
described the inadequate involvement of 
parents in cases regarding their children, 
cases where the administrator lost control 
of his temper during parental conferences, 
a poorly received PTA talk about the pupil 
personnel program, and incidents of poor 
public relations with parents regarding the 
entrance age for beginning pupils. The 
parental-type effective experiences described 
the skillful involvement of parents in coun- 
seling cases, an incident of good public re- 
lations concerning the changing of the en- 
trance age for beginning pupils, and two ex- 


Category 
Code 


Number of Pupil Personnel Administrators 
Eff. Exp. Ineff. Exp. Total 


000 Problems in Pupil Relations 
1.100 With elementary school pupils 
1.200 With junior high school pupils 
1.300 With high school pupils 
000 Problems in Staff Relations 
100 With teachers 

With pupil personnel staff 

300 With principals 

400 With superintendent of schools 

500 With school board 
3.000 Problems in Community Relations 
3.100 With parents 
3.200 With agencies 
3.300 With government authorities 
3.400 With organized groups 
3.500 With unaffiliated individuals 


to 
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8 2 10 
(1) (1) 
(2) wie (2) 
(5) (2) (7) 
49 28 77 

(22) (4) (26) 

(7) (7) (14) 

(14) (12) (26) 

(5) (4) (9) 
(1) (1) (2) 
24 8 32 
(8) (7) (15) 
(5) (0) (5) 
(5) (0) (5) 
(2) (1) (3) 
(4) (0) (4) 


81 38 119 
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periences about the establishment of train- 
ing programs for parents. In one case, the 
administrator organized a program of par- 
ent workshops, dealing with the subject of 
“Child-rearing Practices.” In another case, 
the administrator asked the city PTA coun- 
cil to establish a PTA committee on guid- 
ance to serve as a channel of communication 
between the school and the community. 


Problems in Staff Relations 


Seventy-seven, or 65 per cent of the 119 
critical incidents reported, were concerned 
with the relationships of the pupil person- 
nel administrator with other school staff 
members. Of this number, 64 per cent were 
considered effective by the persons report- 
ing. Twenty-six incidents were with prin- 
cipals and 26 incidents were with teachers. 
Fourteen were with the pupil personnel 
staff and nine with the superintendent of 
schools. Two experiences with school board 
members were also placed in this category. 
All but two of the administrators in the 
study reported at least one problem in the 
category of staff relations. In the area of 


problems with principals, pupil personnel 
staff, superintendents of schools, and board 
members, there was an almost equal distri- 
bution of effective and ineffective type ex- 


periences in each subcategory. On the 
other hand, the experiences reported with 
teachers were almost all classified as effec- 
tive. 


With Teachers 


Eight experiences were reported in which 
pupil personnel administrators had been 
especially effective in initiating an in-service 
training program for teachers. The basic 
theme for five of these programs was child 
and adolescent development and classroom 
mental hygiene. In three situations, the 
administrator arranged for outside author- 
ities as speakers and discussion leaders. 
Other experiences pertained to the initia- 
tion of a teacher training program in par- 
ent counseling and interviewing, a program 
about the measurement and evaluation of 
pupils, and a series of training sessions about 
teacher use of anecdotal records and reports. 
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Pupil case study conferences were reported 
by four administrators as having served an 
in-service training function. 

Ineffective experiences with teachers in- 
cluded those of a poorly structured in-serv- 
ice training program that met with teacher 
resistance, an inadequate group testing pro- 
gram that received criticism, a poorly han- 
dled experience in teacher supervision, and 
an administrator's narrowly considered po- 
sition regarding his own graduate work. 
In this latter situation, the administrator 
came to regret his decision to continue as 
a part-time author of guidance materials 
rather than to complete his doctoral studies. 


With Pupil Personnel Staff 


Fourteen critical experiences with pupil 
personnel staff members were reported. 
Seven of these were considered effective and 
seven ineffective. Five experiences were 
concerned with the delineation of functions 
and role of staff members. Typical of these 
incidents was the one in which the admin- 
istrator was called upon to decide who was 
responsible for referring an emotionally 
disturbed child to a psychiatric clinic, the 
school psychologist or the school social 
worker. Another incident described the 
administrator's handling of complaints 
from principals that the school social work 
service was not uniform from school to 
school. One administrator recounted an 
effective experience in acclimating a clini- 
cally oriented speech therapist to the school 
setting, while another reported an incident 
resulting from the inadequate supervision 
of a beginning counselor. 

Lack of skill in their supervision of the 
pupil personnel staff was reported by some 
administrators. One incident described the 
ill-advised retention of an unqualified coun- 
selor when he should have been dismissed, 
and another told of the lack of judgment 
shown by an administrator as he criticized 
the work of one member of his staff to 
another member. A problem in staff leader- 
ship resulted when an administrator ex- 
pressed himself to his immediate staff with 
concern and anxiety about the criticisms of 
a citizens’ study group. This administrator 
gave the impression to his staff that he was 
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“running scared,” and he had to cultivate 
anew the approval of his colleagues. 


With Principals 

More ineffective critical incidents were 
reported with principals than with any 
other school functionary. In_ recalling 
critical situations, 11 administrators de- 
scribed 12 separate incidents in which they 
had acted in an unsuccessful, inept, or un- 
wise manner with their elementary or 
secondary school principals. Two experi- 
ences took place in the setting of the super- 
intendent’s “administrative cabinet” meet- 
ing. In one situation, the pupil personnel 
administrator made an open issue of how 
much control he had of the high school 
guidance program. This proved to be a 
“grave tactical error,” and the high school 
principal, already critical of the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator, became increasingly 
smug. In the second instance, the admin- 
istrator, during his first year, made a serious 
error in judgment when he proposed a “‘cut- 
back” in group testing, pending evaluation 
and study of the pupil measurement pro- 
gram. 

Two critical incidents with principals 
focused on the problem of the delineation 
of the function and role of the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator himself. In one of 
the smaller school systems, the administra- 
tor challenged the high school principal's 
judgment in scheduling courses for a late 
enrollee. This person felt the principal 
should have referred the case for educa- 
tional counseling. A dispute arose as to 
who had jurisdictional authority in these 
cases, and this finally resulted in a clarifica- 
tion of the duties of the director of pupil 
personnel services. In another situation, a 
principal blamed the administrator for a 
“chaotic situation” arising from the mis- 
handling of the case of a seriously disturbed 
child. Two problems arose because of a 
breakdown in communication between ad- 
ministrators and principals over the sched- 
uling of pupil orientation meetings. Writ- 
ten reports criticizing principals’ actions 
created ineffective experiences, and one ad- 
ministrator described a “knock-down, drag- 
out battle” with a high school principal 
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over the principal's use of part-time coun- 
selors as substitutes for absent teachers. 

As many effective experiences as ineffec- 
tive ones with principals were outlined. 
These incidents were frequently experi- 
enced in the same setting, but the effective 
ones were evaluated differently because they 
had been handled by the administrator in 
a successful, wise, and apt manner. Thus, 
an administrator, in an administrative cab- 
inet meeting, responded to a principal's 
hostile question in a cool, calm, matter-of- 
fact way. The principal's response became 
more controlled and the administrator's 
handling of the situation made a very 
favorable impression on the rest of the prin- 
cipals. Another administrator, sensing 
principals’ concern about not feeling free 
to speak in the superintendent's administra- 
tive council meetings, made an analysis of 
the dynamics of the meetings for the super- 
intendent’s information. This helped to 
improve the “climate” of the meetings, and 
the principals were grateful. Several direc- 
tors of pupil personnel services felt that 
they had improved their working relation- 
ships with principals by effective case work 
with pupils while others reported success- 
ful experiences in defining the role of 
counselors, through committee work on 
classroom grouping of pupils, reporting to 
parents, and the administration of the sec- 
ondary guidance program. 


With Superintendents of Schools and 
Board Members 


How do pupil personnel administrators 
handle a board member who calls and wants 
to add to the pupil personnel staff? When 
this happened to one large city administra- 
tor, he told the board member he was “un- 
der no pressure to look for candidates.” 
The board member subsequently criticized 
the superintendent who, in turn, was keenly 
displeased with the director of pupil per- 
sonnel for not being non-committal when 
the board member called. On the other 
hand, another administrator reported that 
one of the most significant activities he had 
promoted came about as a result of his in- 
vitation to school board members to par- 
ticipate in pupil personnel staff discussions. 
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As a result of this incident, board members 
developed a greater understanding of the 
pupil personnel program, and they have 
given their financial support, without ques- 
tion, for the last five years. 


Conclusion 


To summarize, the data collected in the 
study showed that the directors of pupil 
personnel services were moving away from 
their more traditional role as counseling 
specialists working with pupils toward that 
of generalist administrators, skilled in hu- 
man relations and communication tech- 
niques, working with adults. Five major 
types of critical problems in the area of 
staff relations were identified pertaining to 
relationship with teachers, pupil personnel 
staff, principals, superintendents, and school 
board members. Five types of critical prob- 
lems in the category of community rela- 
tions were found related to parents, agency 
staffs, government authorities, organized 
groups, and individual adults. Critical 


problems concerning relationships with ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
pupils constituted the third and smallest 


category. Significantly, the largest number 
of experiences occurred with teachers and 
with principals. The next highest number 
were with parents and the pupil personnel 
staff. Experiences with pupils comprised 
eight per cent of the total. 

A number of critical problems in pupil 
personnel administration were identified in 
the study. These critical problems should 
suggest many different hypotheses which 
pupil personnel administrators may wish to 
test in the future by action research or other 
techniques. Thus a critical experience re- 
lating to a pupil personnel administrator's 
conferences with principals suggested this 
hypothesis: 


Individual conferences for the purpose of secking 
a principal's impressions and reactions to the pupil 
personnel program will be more productive when 
the pupil personnel administrator visits the princi- 
pal in his office than when the principal is called to 
the administrator's office. 


Likewise the experience concerning 
board member participation in pupil per- 
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sonnel staff meetings was used as a basis for 
this type of hypothesis: 

Board of education member participation in pupil 
personnel staff meetings will lead to increased board 
of education support for the pupil personnel pro- 
gram. 


Hypotheses were not developed for every 
critical problem identified but critical ex- 
periences relating to the role of the guid- 
ance counselor, the role of the school psy- 
chologist in agency contacts, the administra- 
tor’s relationship with citizens’ study com- 
mittees, and parent education suggested 
these: 


The orientation of a beginning guidance counselor 
will be facilitated when the pupil personnel admin- 
istrator arranges to confer with the counselor reg- 
ularly and frequently about the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the job. 


The working relationships between school psy- 
chologists, school social workers, and community 
agencies are more efficient when a uniform procedure 
for referring pupils to agencies is developed and 
followed. 

The working relationship between a pupil person- 
nel administrator and a citizens’ study committee 
will remain more productive if the administrator 
maintains a rational and self-controlled demeanor 
when criticized about his work. 


Parent participation in workshops concerning 
child rearing practices will lead to increased parent 
understanding of their children’s behavior and to 
increased parent support for the pupil personnel 
program. 


Certainly pupil personnel administrators, 
with their training in observation and re- 
porting, are in an admirable position to 
undertake action research based on such 
critical problems. It would seem that with 
their individual and collective concerns 
about a more adequate delineation of their 
job function and role, a considerable num- 
ber of administrators should have the basic 
motivation for such study. 

There is also a clear implication that 
more research is needed concerning the pro- 
fessional training of pupil personnel admin- 
istrators. Should graduate schools of edu- 
cation develop a more formal, inter-de- 
partmental program of preparation for this 
position? Should teachers, principals, cur- 
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riculum supervisors, and superintendents 
receive more training in the purpose and 
function of the pupil personnel program? 
At the same time, study is needed concern- 
ing the procedures for selecting candidates 
for training programs in pupil personnel 
administration. Should candidates be 
clinically evaluated? Should more ade- 
quate student counseling facilities be made 
available during training? 

In another way, the distribution of criti- 
cal experiences should have implications 
for state departments of education as they 
scrutinize their certification policies in the 
area of pupil personnel administration. 
There is a definite implication that the 
certification of pupil personnel administra- 
tors needs further study. Certification 
titles of “Guidance Counselor” and “School 
Psychologist” were cited, for example, by a 
considerable number of administrators as 
their “license” to work. Yet it is clear to 
most that an individual guidance counselor 
or school psychologist may, or may not, have 
the leadership qualifications necessary for 


EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY OF LEARNING—CONFERENCE TOPICS 


success as a director of pupil personnel serv- 
ices. The findings of recent studies under- 
line the fact that the job of the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator is nascent, and that 
the character of its development can be in- 
fluenced and guided by timely research. 
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the Twenty-sixth Education Conference sponsored jointly by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. The 
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York City. Among the topics discussed were Programmed Instruction, 
Improving the Quality of Learning in Subject Areas, Using Tests to Im- 
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session on reading was co-sponsored by the International Reading As- 
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of the conference is published in the early spring by the American Coun- 
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Student, Student Personnel Worker, 
and Parent Attitudes Toward Student Discipline 


RALPH E. PRUSOK 


= PURPOSE of this study was to investi- 
gate the status of student, parent, and 
student personnel worker attitudes toward 
a range of university disciplinary situations. 
The primary purpose was to assess and com- 
pare the attitudes of these three groups to- 
ward selected cases of disciplinary infrac- 
tions. A secondary purpose was to compare 
and contrast the obtained attitudes with 
actual practices. The investigation was de- 
signed as a status study rather than as an 
evaluative experiment. 

Programs of college student discipline 
have been affected by trends in student per- 
sonnel work generally. The evolution of 
concern for “problem students” to concern 
for students who have problems is evident 
in the counseling approach to discipline 
discussed by Williamson and Foley [5] and 
others. To be sure the traditional “in loco 
parentis” view persists in many disci- 
plinary programs as it does in total student 
personnel programs, but emphasis has in- 
creasingly been placed upon individual de- 
velopment in a climate of social responsi- 
bility [7]. 

With the use of individual disciplinary 
counseling in a program emphasizing pre- 
vention, remediation, and rehabilitation, 
it becomes important for the disciplinary 
official to be able to deal with the student 
in terms of the student's own frame of ref- 
erence. The counselor must be familiar 
with contemporary student standards and 
mores. Mueller [3] suggests further that a 
part of the counselor’s function might be as 
a “teacher” of ethics. Students, she main- 
tains, are only vaguely aware that behavioral 
codes other than their own exist and do not 
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fully realize that the transformation from 
their own codes to the code of, for example, 
the occupational group to which they aspire 
is a matter of learning. The counselor 
should be thoroughly familiar with the var- 
ious codes represented in society and par- 
ticularly with the contemporary student 
code. The latter is the code which he may 
be called upon to help modify. 

A knowledge of contemporary student 
mores, then, would seem valuable not only 
in providing maximum assistance to the in- 
dividual student in the disciplinary situa- 
tion, but also in modifying existing disci- 
plinary programs and institutional regula- 
tions to bring them up to date in terms of 
student mores. A program of discipline 
based upon unrealistic institutional behav- 
ioral expectations from the student point 
of view would, in all likelihood, have mini- 
mal, if any, learning value for the student. 

Research related specifically to assessment 
of student attitudes toward student behavior 
has been done by Schreck [4] and Hodinko 
[2]. Schreck investigated the standards of 
student conduct as supported by students, 
faculty, and staff at Indiana University us- 
ing a 100-item “Opinion Scale on Student 
Behavior.” Offenses included were in areas 
of: general conduct, auto and traffic, mis- 
chief, sex offenses, drinking, cheating, and 
theft. His respondents rated these offenses 
on a seven-point scale ranging from “gen- 
erally acceptable” to “vicious, a serious 
crime.” In his findings, he reports that: 
faculty members display a higher standard 
than students, the student personnel staff 
display a standard of conduct quite com- 
patible with that of students, and sorority 
and fraternity presidents display the lowest 
standards of conduct for students. 

Hodinko’s research was conducted at 
Pennsylvania State University where he 
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submitted hypothetical conduct situations 
to 520 students for their judgment. He dis- 
covered significant differences among vari- 
ous classifications and organizations of stu- 
dents and suggests that these differences in 
attitudes of students could indicate a moral 
discrepancy which needs attention in high 
school and college educational programs. 
He specifically points to a need for the as- 
sessment of faculty and parental attitudes 
in this area such as undertaken in this study. 


Procedure 


The instrument used to sample group at- 
titudes was a 76-item questionnaire built 
on capsule summaries of representative ac- 
tual male disciplinary cases occurring in a 
typical year at the State University of lowa. 
Subjects were requested to judge each case 
on a six-point scale of increasing severity of 
disciplinary action. 

The scale of disciplinary actions ranged 
from numerical weight 1 through weight 
6, “least” to “most” severe. The possible 
actions were: (1) no action; (2) warning; 
(3) probation not on record; (4) proba- 
tion on record; (5) suspension; and (6) ex- 
pulsion. The reference to “record” is a no- 
tation which may be placed on a student's 
permanent record. An additional choice 
of NJ (no University jurisdiction) was pro- 
vided for classifying cases where respond- 
ents felt that action in the case should be 
taken solely by civil authorities under ex- 
isting civil statutes. A sheet defining each 
of these actions accompanied the question- 
naire. It was felt expedient to use a rele- 
vant existing frame of reference for this 
scale so that values would fit the existing 
disciplinary structure. 

The items of the questionnaire covered 
11 categories of disciplinary offenses: (1) 
unapproved housing—violation of housing 
regulations; (II) illegal mass activity— 
“pantie raids”; (III) disorderly conduct— 
peeping tomism, abusive language; (IV) 
theft; (V) gambling; (VI) misuse of 
privileges and fraud—bad checks, misuse 
of University I.D. cards; (VII) assorted 
misconduct—misuse of firearms, disturbing 
the peace; (VIII) alcoholic beverages— 
use by minors, intoxication; (IX) academic 
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or related offenses—cheating, mutilation of 
library materials; (X) automobile cases 
—misuse of autos, misuse of automobile priv- 
ileges; (XI) violation of probation and 
miscellaneous multiple offenses. 

The following are examples of items: 


70. “A student was arrested by the city police for 
parking his car on the sidewalk in the city 
business district leaving it unattended with the 
lights on, the engine running, and the doors 
open.” 

41. “A student pulled an unloaded revolver from 
his pocket and badly frightened a group 
of girls by pointing it at them and pulling 
the trigger.” 

23. “A student removed a book from the office of 
an instructor and sold it at a local book store.” 


The questionnaire was submitted to a 
five per cent proportional random sample 
of students and parents of students in the 
College of Liberal Arts during the spring 
semester of 1959 and to nine student per- 
sonnel workers at the State University of 
lowa. 

The hypotheses tested were (1) that the 
mean value of disciplinary actions chosen 
by the three groups of subjects were equal 
for the 11 offense categories and for the 
over-all 76 items on the questionnaire and 
(2) that mean responses of the male and fe- 
male segments of the parent and student 
groups were equal in all six possible pair- 
ings. A further hypothesis examined con- 
cerned the approximate equality of the 
mean item responses for student personnel 
workers and original case actions. 


Design 


The statistical design included the tech- 
niques of analysis of variance and a series 
of t-tests. Since the NJ response was not a 
part of the numerical scale, the mean item 
response value for the particular subject 
group was substituted for the response of 
any individual selecting the NJ response on 
an item. On items where 50 per cent or 
more of any subject group selected the NJ 
response, the item was eliminated from fur- 
ther analysis. 

The mean scores for all groups of subjects 
combined (students, parents, and student 
personnel workers) for each offense cate- 
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gory were converted to standard scores with 
mean values of 50.00 and standard devia- 
tions of 10.00 to eliminate heterogeneity of 
variance and differences in category mean 
values resulting from unequal number of 
items devoted to the various areas. 


Results 


Questionnaire returns were received from 
236 students (141 male, 95 female), 366 par- 
ents (175 male, 191 female), and the nine 
student personnel workers. The over-all 
percentage of returns was approximately 85 
per cent. 

The reliability of this instrument, as 
measured by a test of internal consistency, 
was 0.79. 

The offense category standard score mean 
values are reported in Taste 1. The ranks 
of the over-all mean values for the 76 items 


TABLE 1 


Standard Score Means for Eleven Offense 
Categories by Sample Groups 


Sample Groups 
Student 
Personnel 
Workers 


Category Students Parents 


. Unapproved hous- 
ing 49 .965* 
. Illegal mass ac- 
tivity 49. 
. Disorderly con- 
duct 46 
. Theft 50. 
. Gambling 47. 
. Misuse of privi- 
leges & fraud 
. Assorted miscon- 
duct 
. Alcoholic 
beverages 
<. Academic or re- 
lated offenses 
. Automobile cases 
‘I. Violation of pro- 
bation and mis- 
cellaneous mul- 
tiple offenses 48.67, 50.87, 


49.83, 15, 


50. 40, 10, 
021 265 


639 
2810 548 


50.35 51 
366 9 


M 49.14 
n 236 


* Subscripts indicate rank order of categories from 
least (1) to most (11) serious. 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Rank* 


Student 
Personnel 


Category Students Parents Workers 


. Disorderly 
conduct 

. Gambling 
Alcoholic 
beverages 

. Automobile 
cases 

. Violation of 
probation 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
multiple of- 


fenses 


0.01 
0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.05 3 1 


* 1, most punitive, to 3, least punitive. 


point to the fact that personnel workers 
tended to adopt a more punitive attitude 
than either parents or students, in that 
order. 

The analysis of variance for the over-all 
instrument demonstrated that the differ- 
ences in mean values were significant dif- 
ferences. The test of interaction indicated 
that these differences were not of equal size 
or in the same direction. 

In view of this demonstration of signifi- 
cant interaction the hypothesis of no differ- 
ences among the mean offense category 
scores for the three groups was tested sepa- 
rately for each of the 11 offense categories by 
analysis of variance. These analyses of vari- 
ance demonstrated statistically significant 
differences among students, parents, and 
student personnel workers on five of the !1 
categories. The occurrence of these differ- 
ences is shown in TABLE 2. 


Sex Differences 


The standard score mean values for the 
male and female segments of the student and 
parent groups are shown in TaBLe 3. The 
significance of differences between the six 
possible pairings of the over-all mean 
values (M) was tested by means of ¢-tests. 
Significant differences occurred between fe- 
male students and male students, female 
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3 2 1 
VIII 
er | 2 1 3 
4 | 3 2 1 
XI 
— 
— 
48.87; 
48.503 
VI 
48.06, 
I 
54.9.0 
2 55.52 
> 
4 50.03, 
= 


TABLE 3 


Standard Score Means for Offense Categories 
by Male and Female Segments of Student and 
Parent Groups 


——Students——~  ———Parents———~ 
Category Male Female Male Female 


I 50.14," 51.281 51.01, 50.16, 

ll 50.256 49.185 51.75. 50.35, 
Ill 48.71, 46.03; 53.051 52.401 

IV 54.00: 47.00; 51.62, 49.40; 

Vv 49.602 47.13; 52.36, 51.355 

VI 51.78, 48.54. 51.27, 50.58 
VII 51.753 49.4410 50.722 50.83, 
Vill 49.90, 47.93, 52.52, 51.3710 
IX 52.5210 49.23, 50.24, 49.932 

x 50.27; 47.3% 52.10, 51.07; 

XI 50.22, 48.95, 52.4210 51.36, 

M 50.83 48.37 $1.73 

n 141 95 175 191 


* Subscripts indicate rank order of categories from 
least (1) to most (11) serious. 


students and female parents, and female 
students and male parents. In each case the 
mean values of the female students indi- 
cated a less punitive attitude. 

A further series of 66 t-tests was used to 
test the significance of differences for the six 
possible sex group pairings for each of the 
11 offense categories. These tests demon- 
strated 28 significant differences beyond the 
five per cent level of significance. The male 
and female parent groupings disagreed on 
two of the 11 categories. Female parents 
and male students disagreed significantly on 
three categories. There was significant dis- 
agreement on five categories between male 


TABLE 4 


and female students, male students and male 
parents, and female students and female 
parents. The disagreement does not fall 
uniformly into the same five categories, but 
it is uniform for categories III (disorderly 
conduct) and IV (theft). 

The largest significant disagreement oc- 
curs between male parents and female stu- 
dents. These subgroups disagreed on 8 of 
the 11 offense categories to a significant de- 
gree. These results are given in Tate 4. 


Comparison of Student Personnel 
Worker Mean Responses with Original 
Case Actions 


These comparisons were made by con- 
trasting the rounded mean score values 
selected by student personnel workers for 
each item with the score appropriate to 
original case actions. Student personnel 
workers selected actions greater in serious- 
ness than original case actions by | scale 
unit in 22 cases (29 per cent), by 2 scale 
units in four cases (five per cent), and by 3 
scale units in one case. Personnel worker 
actions were less serious than original case 
actions by | scale unit in 16 cases (21 per 
cent) and by 2 scale units in six cases (eight 
per cent). In 27 cases (35 per cent) there 
were no differences between the original 
case actions and student personnel workers’ 
selected actions. 

A comparison was also made for each of 
the 11 offense categories by computation of 
mean deviations of personnel worker mean 
responses from original case actions. These 
deviations ranged from —1.60 scale units for 


Significant t Values for Sex Differences Between Student and Parent Groups for Eleven Offense 


Categories Indicating the Probabilities Greater Than Chance 


Groups I I Il Iv V 


Categories 


VI VII 1X Vill 


Sm vs. Sf* 0.01 
Pm vs. Pf : sais 0.05 
Pm vs. Sm 0.01 0.05 0.05 
Pf vs. Sf 0.01 0.05 0.01 
Pf vs. Sm ; 0.01 0.01 


Pm vs. Sf 


0.05 0.01 0.01 0.01 


0.05 0.05 


0.01 
0.05 0.05 
0.05 0.01 
0.05 
0.05 0.01 0.01 0.01 


*Sm-—male students; Sf—female students; Pf—female parents; Pm—male parents. 
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the items on category II (illegal mass activ- 
ity) to +0.80 scale units on category XI (vio- 
lation of probation and miscellaneous mul- 
tiple offenses). On two categories, III (dis- 
orderly conduct) and V (gambling), there 
were no deviations. The mean deviation 
for the 76 items of the over-all instrument 
was +0.065. 


Analysis of NJ Responses 


Fifteen items of the 76 were eliminated 
from the final analysis due to 50 per cent or 
more of any subject group selecting the NJ 
(no University jurisdiction) response. The 
highest percentage of students selecting the 
NJ response for any item was 73.4 per cent 
on item 65. Parents also selected their high- 
est percentage of NJ on this item. The 
item read: 

65. A student was involved in an automobile ac- 
cident. He stopped but did not give his name. 
He was arrestec by the city police for “hit and 
run. 

Student personnel workers also selected 
the NJ response the highest percentage of 
the time (44.4 per cent) in the automobile 
case category. It should be noted that six 
of the seven items were eliminated from the 
final analysis by virtue of one-half or more 
of a group of subjects selecting the NJ re- 
sponse. Further analysis of the category was 
based upon one item related to student 
violations of University parking regulations. 

The lowest percentage of NJ responses 
were selected on category IX (academic or 
related offenses). It is difficult to under- 
stand why there were any NJ] responses at 
all here, since University jurisdiction in aca- 
demic offenses seems unquestionable. A 
summary of the percentage of NJ responses 
for each sample group for each category is 
presented in TABLE 5. 


Limitations of the Study 


The unequal size of the sample groups 
used in this investigation constitutes a limi- 
tation of this study. Only nine persons con- 
stituted the personnel worker sample, as 
compared to 236 students and 366 parents. 

The mechanical corrections and deletions 
of items from the over-all analysis due to 
the high rates of selection of the NJ (no 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage of NJ Responses for Three Sample 
Groups Over Eleven Offense Categories 


-——NJ Per cent of Total Responses—~ 
Student 
Personnel 

Parents Workers 


Category Students 


I 

II 
III 
1V 
VI 
Vil 
Vill 
IX 
x 
XI 


Over-all 


instrument 
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University jurisdiction) response had an un- 
predictable and undetermined effect upon 
the final results of this investigation. 

The fact that samples were drawn from 
State University of lowa populations, the 
disciplinary scale was adapted from the scale 
used at the State University of Iowa, and 
cases used occurred at the State University 
of Iowa makes extrapolation of the results 
to other similar institutions questionable. 


Summary and Discussion 


Significant differences found in this study 
indicated that the student personnel work- 
ers held more punitive attitudes over the 
entire range of cases. However, in the anal- 
ysis by offense categories, parents tended to 
hold the most punitive attitudes in three 
of the five categories where significant dif- 
ferences occurred (III—disorderly conduct, 
VIII—alcoholic beverages, and XI—violation 
of probation). Personnel workers appeared 
most punitive on two (V—gambling, and X 
automobile cases), but held the least puni- 
tive attitude on VIII—alcoholic beverages. 
Students held the least punitive attitudes 
on all but VII—alcoholic beverages, where 
their mean ranked between the other two 


groups. 
It may be concluded from these results 
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that personnel workers at the institution 
adhere to a stricter behavioral code for 
students than parents or students them- 
selves. But they were significantly less pu- 
nitive than students in the specific area of 
alcoholic beverages. This apparent dis- 
crepancy might be a function of the types 
of cases presented in this area or could re- 
flect real differences in group mores. The 
fact remains that the expressed attitudes do 
indicate a divergence of advocated stand- 
ards of conduct between all three groups. 

The sex breakdown revealed that female 
students hold less punitive attitudes than 
their parents or male students. 

Judging from the results of the 66 ¢-tests 
of differences between all sex pairings on 
the offense categories, male and female 
parents are in closest agreement on the 
seriousness of offenses while female students 
and male parents are in least agreement. 
Male students agree more often with fe- 
male than male parents, but they are in 
extreme opposition in mean ranks to fe- 
male parents on disorderly conduct and 
academic offenses. The mean ranks of 
male students and male parents were also 
in extreme opposition on the five categories 
where significant differences occurred. 

The areas of greatest controversy be- 
tween sexes, parents and students, are the 
offense categories dealing with theft, disor- 
derly conduct, academic offenses, automo- 
bile cases, alcoholic beverages, and gam- 
bling, in descending order. These differ- 
ences appear to reflect differences in the 
frames of reference of students and parents. 
Parents tend to view offenses occurring on 
the university campus as less serious than 
students while students tend to view civil 
offenses as less serious than parents. For 
example, students seem to feel less punitive 
toward alcoholic beverage offenses while 
they are quite punitive toward academic 
offenses. The reverse is true of parents. 
It may be that parents view some student 
misconduct situations as “pranks” if they 
are directly connected with the institution 
while students react strongly to situations 
directly affecting them. 

In cases of automobile violations all three 
groups of subjects selected a high percent- 
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age of NJ responses. It is clear from this 
that all three groups feel strongly that vio- 
lations of the state and local motor vehicle 
codes are adequately covered by civil action 
and should end there. Students also seem 
to feel the University should not act in 
many situations of a civil nature or where 
they are far removed from the campus. 
This raises the general question of univer- 
sity jurisdiction in student disciplinary 
cases. Students selected the NJ response 
about 21 per cent of the time for the whole 
instrument. This relatively high percent- 
age of expression of no jurisdiction by the 
university could stem from feelings of uni- 
versity intrusion in the lives of students as 
well as a protest against “double jeopardy” 
resulting from both civil and university ac- 
tions. The problems of establishing limits 
of university jurisdiction which protect the 
institution, avoid paternalism, safeguard 
the rights of students, and, yet, assure a 
measure of guidance to the student, is one 
that could bear further investigation. 

A comparison of student personnel 
worker mean responses with original case 
actions disclosed a very small mean devia- 
tion (+0.065) for the over-all instrument 
indicating that personnel workers at the 
institution in general were slightly more 
punitive than the individual personnel 
workers who originally acted in the cases. 
No tests of significance were applied to 
these differences. The finding that person- 
nel workers had a mean deviation of 1.6 
scale units below the original case actions 
in “pantie raids” cases indicates a need for 
review of University policies in this area. 

The summarized comments of respond- 
ents showed that some students and parents 
were aware of remedial help in the form 
of counseling for students and recommended 
referral to counseling agencies in some 
cases. 


Implications 


The conclusion that student personnel 
workers, parents, and students differ in their 
attitudes toward disciplinary infractions 
and that student personnel workers are 
more punitive in their attitudes toward dis- 
ciplinary infractions raises several further 
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questions. The first of these concerns 
whether or not these differences represent 
basic variations in the strictness felt neces- 
sary for the regulation of student behavior. 
If these are basic differences, one might 
question the efficacy and justification of a 
university behavior code for students that is 
stricter than their parents or students them- 
selves would tend to support. The final 
question concerns the effects of a code that 
would eliminate these differences of atti- 
tude, especially as they might affect the inci- 
dence of rule infraction by students and 
student behavior generally. 

The conclusion that women students were 
less punitive in their views toward disci- 
plinary infractions raises the question of 
underlying reasons for these attitudes. 
Might this expression of attitude represent 
dissatisfaction with the existing regulatory 
structure for undergraduate women? 

The outcomes of this study also tend to 
support the need for greater student in- 


policy formulation in this area. Student 
members of disciplinary bodies could add 
the current student attitudes toward offenses 
in deliberations. Greater student participa- 
tion in policy formulation could result in 
behavior codes more acceptable to contem- 
porary student populations. 

These implications would appear to merit 
some further consideration for the possible 
issues mentioned. 
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FIRST NATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE HELD IN TAIWAN 


The first Chinese National Guidance Conference was held on March 
17-19, 1961, at Sun Moon Lake, Taiwan. Forty-seven participants at- 
tended, including presidents of colleges and universities, ranking members 
of the Chinese Ministry of Education, members of the International Co- 
operation team operating in Taiwan, and various government consultants. 
Among those in the American delegation was Dr. Clifford Erickson, Dean 
of the College of Education at Michigan State University. 

Sponsored by the International Cooperation Association, the very suc- 
cessful meeting was largely brought about through the efforts of the 
Chinese Guidance Association. This organization, formed in 1958, now 
has 127 members and plans to publish a journal in the near future. 

The purpose of the three-day meeting was to point up the needs for 
guidance in China to the administrators of programs at the national, state, 
and local levels and to demonstrate how guidance procedures could be 
applied in Chinese schools. Providing an opportunity for high-level 
discussions, the conference included ample time for administrators and 
Chinese guidance personnel to discuss and decide the future of the pro- 


gram in China. 
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ECENT ARTICLES in the literature of ed- 
paws and psychology show a trend 
toward the utilization of psychiatric con- 
sultants for the purpose of developing un- 
derstanding among teachers and school ad- 
ministrators regarding patterns of person- 
ality and development in children [/-5, 
7-9]. The designs of such projects have 
varied from large formalized classes and in- 
stitutes to small, informal, discussion-type 
groups and individual conferences between 
teacher and psychiatrist. Since obtaining 
objective data on the effectiveness of men- 
tal health education and consultation has 
proved difficult, most of the evidence of suc- 
cess or failure in such projects has of neces- 
sity been largely subjective. 


Project Aims and Limitations 


The project reported here was carried 
out in the San Leandro Unified School Dis- 
trict, San Leandro, California, having veen 
developed in consultation with a committee 
of the East Bay Psychiatric Association. It 
was planned that a psychiatric consultant 
would work with groups of teachers and ad- 
ministrators with the aim of increasing 
their awareness of the influence of motiva- 
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Group Psychiatric Consultation with 
Public School Personnel 


A Two-year Study 


ALLEN S. MARINER, EDITH BRANDT, 
EDMUND C. STONE, and ESTHER LEE MIRMOW 


tion and personality dynamics on learning 
and other forms of behavior. A subsidiary 
aim was to further cooperation and under- 
standing between educators and _psychia- 
trists. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
goals did not include individual or group 
psychotherapy with school personnel or tr 
volvement of the psychiatrist in administra- 
tive decisions. 

For evaluation of the project it was de- 
cided to use a before-and-after test of “psy- 
chological-mindedness” devised by three of 
the authors (the “MMS Test”) and a rating 
scale designed to elicit participant reactions. 
A training psychiatrist who had had ex- 
perience in this type of work met regularly 
with the consultant. 

The first year of this two-year project was 
a pilot study, experience with which led to 
changes in the procedures planned for the 
second year. For this first-year study, two 
groups each of counselors, principals, and 
teachers were asked by the guidance staff to 
participate. All participants were re- 
quested to attend the first meeting but were 
told that attendance at later meetings was 
entirely voluntary. The groups met every 
three weeks for 10 one-and-one-half-hour 
sessions. Attendance in these first-year 
groups showed a general tendency toward 
diminution to a stable “core.” 

On the basis of evaluation by the project 
staff and responses to a questionnaire by 
the group participants, the following pro- 
cedures were developed for the second year: 


1. Pre-selection of the groups was abandoned, each 
group except one was formed on a voluntary, 
district-wide basis. 
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. The discussion groups were made part of the dis- 

trict’s in-service training program, with credit 
on the salary schedule. 

3. All meetings involving personnel from more 
than one school were held in the central ad- 
ministration building in order to equalize the 
advantages and disadvantages of meeting in a 
“home” or “alien” environment. 

4. It was decided to vary systematically the inter- 
vals between meetings in order to determine the 
optimal interval. 

- In order to gain greater acceptance of the proj- 
ect by reducing resistance and anxiety among 
the participants, concessions were made to the 
consistently expressed desire for a more formal, 
organized approach. 


In the second year there were four groups 
of teachers, one group of counselors, and 
one group consisting of the entire faculty of 
an elementary school (including the prin- 
cipal). Except for this last group, all of 
these groups were truly voluntary in that 
they were open to participants from the 
whole district with no selection on the part 
of the staff. 

The structuring which had been so 
strenuously requested was accomplished in 
three ways: the film Angry Boy' was shown 
at the second meeting of each group; all 
participants were given a copy of Frank 
O'Connor's short story “My Oedipus Com- 
plex”? as required reading; and the consul- 
tant adopted a more active, didactic role. 
The film and the story were used as spring- 
boards for discussion and for instruction 
in some basic psychoanalytic concepts, but 
surprisingly the influence of these materials 
was manifested far more in the consultant's 
use of them than in spontaneous references 
to them by group members. Having been 
given this much structure, the participants 
seemed more free to “give of themselves” 
by spontaneously branching out into other 
areas. Problems brought up by group 
members also served as points of departure 
for the exposition of psychological princi- 
ples. For example, a primary teacher's re- 
port of the case of a child who had an imag- 


1International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

*In Warren, Robert Penn, and Erskine, Albert 
(Eds.). Short Story Masterpieces. New York: Dell, 
1954. 
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inary twin brother and a seemingly inap- 
propriate delinquent playmate led to a 
discussion by the consultant of the idea that 
certain types of companions, both real and 
imaginary, may fulfill specific emotional 
needs. In the counselors’ group, a discus- 
sion and interpretation of the role of the 
counselor and the teacher led the group to 
question the feasibility of one person's as- 
suming both roles with the same student. 
One concrete result of the sessions was that 
this discussion later furnished support for a 
decision to appoint two full-time counse- 
lors in one school where all counselors had 
previously combined teaching with coun- 
seling. 

The psychologists, being known to all 
the group members, functioned mainly as 
a liaison between the groups and the con- 
sultant. One of the psychologists acted as 
recorder and also presented psychological 
evaluations relative to cases brought up by 
group members. Occasionally, when the 
psychologists sensed a lack of communica- 
tion between the consultant and the group, 
they posed questions which led to further 
clarification of material under discussion. 

Subject matter showed a clear relation to 
the various interests of the groups. For 
example, the teachers tended to discuss 
problems related to parent conferences and 
case material from their classrooms. The 
counselors focused on problems of counsel- 
ing technique and on questions about their 
role as distinguished from other school 
personnel. Two groups will be discussed 
to illustrate differences in content and ap- 
proach—one “unsuccessful” group and one 
“successful” group. 

The entire faculty of one elementary 
school, 24 teachers and the principal, com- 
prised one group. In this group there was 
some feeling of pressure for attendance be- 
cause the faculty was involved as a unit 
and because the principal attended the 
meetings. Hence, attendance was good. 
The initial reaction of the group was flat, 
unresponsive passivity. Administration of 
the MMS Test brought out some hostile 
suspiciousness. There was little group par- 
ticipation except for one teacher who con- 
tributed consistently. The group re- 
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mained passively resistant throughout the 
entire series of meetings, overt hostility be- 
ing expressed only at the last meeting, when 
some interpretation of the MMS Test was 
offered. Subject matter was mainly of a 
superficial nature, and the consultant's at- 
tempts to involve the group in material 
at a deeper level were unsuccessful. This 
group showed the least interest, spon- 
taneity, and growth, and the least accept- 
ance of the aims of the project. 

The counselors’ group, in contrast, be- 
came very active after an initial hostile 
reaction to the MMS Test. Much basic 
material on personality dynamics was dis- 
cussed in this group. As might be ex- 
pected, the special interest here was in 
counseling techniques. Much time was 
spent discussing the relation of student to 
counselor in such areas as discipline, voca- 
tional counseling, advice-giving. There 
was interest in the problem of establishing 
one’s identity in a complex culture such 
as that of contemporary America, with po- 
tentially conflicting demands and rewards 
from family, school, and peer group. The 
role of the counselor in interpreting and 
helping to resolve these conflicts was ex- 
plored. New to some of the counselors 
was the concept of transference, especially 
as it related to the sex of the counselor. A 
unique feature of this group was the profes- 
sional identification of the counselors with 
the consultant. Discussion of specific 
points of interviewing technique not only 
strengthened this identification but also, 
through interventions by the consultant, 
made the counselors more aware of the haz- 
ards involved in working with students’ 
personal problems and of their need for 
supervision on a technical level. 


Experimental Evaluation of the Project 


1. Participant Evaluation. At the end of 
the second year, the members of each group 
were asked to fill out an anonymous rating 
scale designed by the staff to elicit attitudes 
toward the project. The consensus of the 
44 respondents (60 per cent of the total 
number of participants) was that the ses- 
sions were, in general, stimulating, mean- 
ingful, and beneficial to them in their 


work. On the 15 favorable statements of 
the scale, 50 per cent of the checks made 
by the entire group were in the category of 
“generally agree” or “highly agree,” as com- 
pared to only 30 per cent which involved 
disagreement or only slight agreement. 
The preponderance of favorable sentiment 
toward the project was even more clearly 
evident when the unfavorable statements 
of the scale were considered. Here, 67 per 
cent of the responses showed disagreement; 
in contrast, only 18 per cent of the responses 
showed high or moderate agreement with 
these unfavorable statements. 

The distribution of favorable attitudes 
toward the project among the various 
groups corresponded roughly to the judg- 
ment of the staff concerning the level of in- 
terest and participation in the groups. 

2. Results of the MMS Test. Prelimi- 
nary investigations of the MMS Test, while 
not yielding data numerous enough to per- 
mit definitive conclusions, suggested 
strongly that scores rise consistently with 
the degree of training in psychological 
principles. That scores on the test are re- 
liable was indicated by the correlation of 
0.88 obtained between initial and final 
testing of the 38 subjects in this project for 
whom both results were available. 

In this study the results showed a rise of 
3.03 points between the two testings for 
the total group of 38, a difference signifi- 
cant well beyond the 0.001 level of con- 
fidence. Interpretation of this finding must 
be qualified because of the lack of a control 
group retested after an equivalent period of 
time but without the intervening experi- 
ence of the group sessions. It cannot thus 
be concluded with certainty that the increase 
in MMS scores occurred as a result of the 
group sessions rather than because of the 
mere passage of time and/or previous ac- 
quaintance with the test. In spite of this 
important qualification, it is noteworthy 
that the scores of these subjects did show a 
significant change in the predicted direction 
from the first to the second testing. 
Discussion 

1. Influence of Procedural Arrangements. 

a. Among the factors which seemed to 
have an important bearing on the response 
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of the participants were some which could 
be subsumed under the general heading of 
“benign seduction”: offering credit on the 
salary schedule, setting the meetings at con- 
venient times, and serving coffee. 

b. With regard to the question of the op- 
timal interval between meetings, it may be 
said that group members and staff concurred 
in feeling that one- and two-week intervals 
were preferable to three-week intervals. 

c. Among the groups studied, there is no 
clear correlation between group size and 
level of participation. The two largest 
groups (20 to 25 participants), for example, 
were at opposite ends of the participation 
and interest continuum. It is believed, how- 
ever, that for the kind of detailed technical 
discussion which occurred in the counselors’ 
group, a small group is desirable. 

2. The Question of Voluntary Participa- 
tion. The desirability of the change from 
“involuntary” (pre-selected) to completely 
voluntary participation is open to question. 
There is no doubt that in any learning proc- 
ess or any discussion group, voluntary at- 
tendance results in more active participa- 
tion, and that any form of coercion is apt 


to engender resistance. This truism leaves 
unresolved the problem of reaching the un- 
interested, the unwilling, and the overly 


fearful. Opinion among those who have 
worked in this field is divided; some feel 
that an attempt should be made to reach all 
teachers regardless of their willingness, while 
others have recommended that such groups 
be entirely voluntary. The opinion has also 
been expressed that interest will spread 
from the initial participants to those who 
are at first resistant. 

3. The Problem of Testing. One of the 
important factors in the production of 
anxiety in the participants was the adminis- 
tration of the MMS Test. Considering the 
intensity of some of the reactions to this test, 
it is surprising to find in the paper by Balser, 
et al., (1955) no reference to overt reactions 
to a battery of personality tests which would 
seem far more threatening than the one 
brief test used in this study. Experience in 
this project indicates that testing may seri- 
ously jeopardize, at least temporarily, rela- 
tions between participants and staff. 
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4. Structure and Content. The request 
for more structure by the first-year groups 
was not surprising in view of the fact that 
unstructured situations tend to be anxiety- 
producing. Lack of structure is probably 
especially disturbing to people whose pro- 
fessional orientation is focused on the or- 
ganized dissemination of knowledge. Since 
selection of the first-year groups lacked any 
self-determination by the members, they 
were thrust into a strange situation not of 
their own choosing. Anxiety was certainly 
aggravated by the presence of the consul- 
tant, who, especially because of the am- 
biguity of the situation, doubtless became 
the subject of unconscious transference dis- 
tortions. The staff too was experiencing 
anxiety in this new situation; their anx- 
iety undoubtedly augmented that of the 
groups and certainly was a factor in the de- 
cision to concede to the demand for more 
structure in the second-year program. 

Since the bewilderment resulting from the 
lack of advance preparation obviously con- 
tributed to the initial difficulty encountered 
with the first-year groups, it seems clear that 
there should be ample opportunity for pros- 
pective participants to become acquainted 
in advance with the nature, purpose, and 
method of any such program. 

It should also be noted that premature 
presentation of psychoanalytic concepts is 
apt to strengthen resistance and to engender 
hostility toward the consultant and the staff. 
In one instance the withdrawal of a partici- 
pant from the group seemed clearly to be a 
direct result of such premature presentation. 

5. Influence of the Project. Since the in- 
ception of the project, the school guidance 
staff has been alert to phenomena which 
might be interpreted as evidence of its in- 
fluence. The decision to employ full-time 
counselors in one junior high school, the 
increased use of the school psychologist in 
a broader advisory capacity by school ad- 
ministrators, an increase in referral for psy- 
chological help of children who would pre- 
viously have been regarded only as “disci- 
pline cases,” and the subsequent formation 
of a case study group of junior high school 
counselors and teachers all seem to fall into 
this category. The possibility of more sub- 
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tle attitudinal change, not yet manifest in 
overt behavior, cannot be overlooked, al- 
though, of course, one must beware of mis- 
taking glib psychologizing on the part of a 
teacher for genuine attitudinal change. It 
does seem likely that this experience had, as 
one of its effects, a modification of some of 
the stereotypes of the participants. 


Summary 


This paper reports a two-year project of 
psychiatric consultation with groups of 
public school teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Problems arising from the 
use of an unstructured discussion technique 
and the resulting modification of approach 
are reported. Attempts at quantitative 
evaluation of the project by means of a test 
and a questionnaire are described, and an 
assessment of the over-all influence of the 
project is discussed. 
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The following is an excerpt from statements made by Gertrude Forrester 
in the report of the Standards Committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians entiled Standards for School Library Programs. The 
publication is available from the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, for $2.50 per copy. 

“Recommendations for the annual budget for printed materials in the 
school library collections are as follows: In schools having 200-249 stu- 
dents, at least $1,000 to $1,500 per year. In schools having 250 or more 
students, at least $4 to $6 per student per year, with additional funds 
available for encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
with an additional $2 to $6 per student for visual aids, or not less than 
one per cent of the total per pupil instructional cost. The professional 
materials recommended for the faculty in each school library include a 
basic book collection of 200-1,000 titiles, a minimum annual expenditure 
of $200 to $800, and a collection of at least 25 to 50 professional magazine 


titles. 


“School libraries that meet the new and definitely higher standards set 
forth in this new report will greatly augment the informational aspect of 
guidance services throughout the country. If one recommendation 
alone is followed—that $4 to $6 per pupil be spent annually for printed 
materials in the school library—it will result in the inclusion of compre- 
hensive and up-to-date collections on career planning, occupational 


trends, and college information.” 
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EMERGING CONCEPTS AND PATTERNS 
OF GUIDANCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


EDWARD C. GLANZ 


work have recently been cast into a 
significant new role in American education. 
Congressional action has helped to focus at- 
tention upon this area of America’s educa- 
tional program. The increased concern for 
guidance by accrediting agencies, the chang- 
ing patterns of teacher training, the spurt 
in post World War II training in guidance, 
these factors, among many other similar 
forces, have provided a background against 
which national legislation served as a cata- 
lytic agent to bring about the heightened 
concern for guidance in American educa- 
tion. 

Public school administrators on all edu- 
cational levels, college presidents, deans, 
faculty members and parents, as well as 
guidance personnel themselves, now need to 
face an increased responsibility for provid- 
ing effective and adequate guidance for 
America’s youth. Guidance, as an emerging 
force in education, has largely been accepted 
as a valuable and required factor in the total 
educational process. The major question 
which must now be faced by all concerned 
with education is: “How and in what pat- 
terns may guidance best be integrated into 
the total educational process?” 

The patterns of “Topsy-like” growth in 
guidance services and programs need now to 
be changed into mature conceptual designs 
or constructs for educators to utilize in edu- 
cational institutions. A brief examination 
of the historical perspectives within the 
guidance field and a review of present struc- 
tures may provide a basis for the projection 
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of emerging concepts and patterns of guid- 
ance for the future. 


Perspective 

Counseling, guidance, and an increased 
concern for the individual student and his 
welfare is largely a development of the early 
twentieth century in American education. 
The vocational guidance movement, child 
guidance clinics, and the mental health 
emphasis in clinics and hospitals, as well as 
early personnel services for women on the 
college campus were all early signals of the 
significant change to occur in the American 
educational pattern in the years to follow. 
The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association now has approximately fourteen 
thousand members in six divisions. Thou- 
sands more devote part time to counseling, 
guidance, and related efforts. New training 
institutes, financed by the federal govern- 
ment, are supplying thousands of new guid- 
ance personnel for American schools. 

The counseling and guidance movement 
in the first part of the century was spurred 
on by an identification with reform and re- 
volt. Education had to be “humanized”; 
the individual student needed to be recog- 
nized and aided; individual differences and 
intelligence variables needed to be identi- 
fied; different counseling methods were de- 
veloped; these and many more approaches 
were re-emphasized or brought into Ameri- 
can education by counselors, guidance work- 
ers, and other school personnel. 

The zeal arising out of the reform spirit 
and the “revolt character” of the personnel 
and guidance movement led to a patch-work 
pattern of organization and chance-deter- 
mined character in schools and colleges. 
The recent past and the present have, how- 
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ever, begun to cast definite shadows for the 
future. 


The Recent Past and the Present 


Lloyd-Jones [45], described general edu- 
cation programs in education as being di- 
vided into three major patterns: classical, 
neo-classical, and instrumental. A similar 
characterization can conveniently be uti- 
lized with education as a whole and to the 
development of guidance in personnel serv- 
ices and counseling in education. Counsel- 
ing and guidance, or its absence, were re- 
lated and patterned after the basic structure 
of the schools or colleges serving as models. 
The classical or traditional point of view in 
education generally has refused to recognize 
counseling and guidance as a professional 
specialty. These institutions have preferred 
to assign any or all of these so called “per- 
sonnel duties” to academic faculty members. 
The neo-classical or more modern institu- 
tions, usually with varied curricula, have 
generally accepted counseling and guidance. 
Varied patterns of organization have 
emerged as philosophy and/or budget have 
dictated or allowed. Instrumental (or pro- 
gressive?) institutions have not only accepted 
counseling and guidance, but have provided 
the environment for experimental and 
highly individualized programs. 

Patterns of guidance and counseling in 
all types of institutions have continued to 
develop within the presently recognized 
twofold pattern of “specialist” and “gen- 
eralist” as characterized by Lloyd-Jones [#5], 
and Barry and Wolf [#2]. Highly organ- 
ized patterns of bureaus, centers, and clini- 
cally oriented specialists have compartmen- 
talized personnel services into smaller and 
more compact units. At the same time, 
guidance personnel have begun to recognize 
the essential weakness of a specialized ap- 
proach and an interest in the guidance ef- 
forts of the teacher or faculty member has 
grown stronger. The defenders of the class- 
room teacher or professor as the primary 
guidance agent have in turn recognized the 
contributions of the specialist and have 
moved toward a position reflecting the com- 
bined efforts of both. Also, new approaches 
paralleling the older “specialist-generalist” 
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dichotomy are now appearing as guidance 
continues to grow and develop. 

Guidance is a virile force and is now be- 
coming an entrenched feature of American 
education. The integration of guidance 
into education as a mature professional dis- 
cipline as described by Wrenn [47, 48] is a 
direct concern of administrators, budget 
makers, taxpayers, parents, and ultimately 
students. Prediction is always dangerous 
but virtually 50 years are now in the past of 
counseling and guidance. It is time to seek 
generalizations, constructs, and patterns 
which will serve to make problem-solving 
in counseling, guidance, and personnel work 
an easier task tomorrow than it is today. 


Models from the Present and for 
the Future 


The practices of the past are becoming 
channeled into major trends and it appears 
that at least four basic structural or organi- 
zational patterns are emerging. Other em- 
phases are present but appear to be below 
the surface of widespread present attention. 
Four major models of counseling and guid- 
ance seem to be: 


1. Centralized Specialism 

2. Decentralized Generalism 

3. Curricular Counseling and Guidance 
(Group Guidance) 

4. Human Relations and Group Work 
(Mental Health) 


These four trends may be labelled differ- 
ently or may be recognizable in other ways; 
however, they seem to be basic to the many 
present approaches to the guidance prob- 
lem in schools and colleges. 


1. Centralized Specialism 


The skilled techniques of clinical coun- 
selors, reading consultants, test adminis- 
trators, school social workers, and many 
other specialists offer highly qualified aid 
to students of all ages and in all types of 
school programs. Coordination and ad- 
ministration needs in such programs have 
demanded a strong administrator or coor- 
dinator. The classroom teacher or faculty 
member, in the beginning, was usually en- 
couraged to “leave it to the specialists”; in 
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recent years, the significant contribution 
which can be made by faculty members as 
cooperating partners in guidance has 
been recognized. Somewhat reluctantly the 
teacher and non-specialist have been urged 
to consider a small contribution to the 
program. 

Strength. Many strengths are inherent 
in this view of guidance, personnel services 
and counseling. These strengths include: 


. highly qualified personnel in specific 
positions to solve difficult problems; 

. coordinated services through centralized 
control and administration; 

. referral resources. 


Weaknesses. Certain problems or weak- 
nesses are basic to this construct of guidance. 
These weaknesses include: 


1. cost and supply—specially trained per- 
sonnel are expensive and often difficult 
to find; 

. centrifugal tendencies, bureaus, clinics, 
and even individual specialists often tend 
to seek independence and separation. 
Such action sometimes strengthens indi- 
vidual units, but weakens the total 
program. 

. de-emphasis of teachers’ role, classroom 
personnel often feel to be unimportant 
and unneeded in personnel and guidance 
work; 

. compartmentalization of students, par- 
ticular problems of students are often 
treated and the whole student is forgot- 
ten or ignored. 


Examples. College programs are usually 
coordinated by deans of students (student 
personnel, personnel services) or even vice- 
presidents. Public school programs are ad- 
ministered by directors of pupil personnel 
or assistant superintendents. Services is an 
important word and concept in this ap- 
proach. Areas of action usually include: 
psychological counseling, reading clinics, 
school social workers, testing specialists, 
speech and/or hearing centers, and activi- 
ties or student life. Discipline is usually 
handled by administrative deans (of men, 
boys, girls, women). Large city school 
systems, many elementary schools, state uni- 
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versities, and urban universities are I[re- 
quent examples of this model of a guidance 
system in action. 

Variations. Certain programs of this type 
have developed from one clinic or bureau 
within the system. Chronologically, this 
approach may be recognized by an examina- 
tion of how services have been added and 
where the control is (or will be). Services 
are often “tacked on” and variations of this 
approach are as widespread as are new ideas, 
services, equality in an administrative view, 
and the presence or need for a purely ad- 
ministrative control center. 


2. Decentralized Generalism 


The importance of a guidance or person- 
nel point of view in all areas of education 
has led to a movement designed to involve 
all educative personnel in the guidance or 
counseling process. All areas and levels of 
education have been affected by this view. 
Single coordinators or directors have at- 
tempted to involve faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, students, and others in the 
guidance program. Specialists were avoided 
at an early time, but have been sought in 
recent years to serve in a buttressing or sup- 
portive role. “Every teacher a better coun- 
selor” has often been the watchword of ad- 
herents to this view of the program. 

Strengths. A concern for the total learn- 
ing atmosphere and the appreciation of the 
contribution of every person within an edu- 
cational program has been a major pillar 
in the approach of this group. Other 
strengths include: 


1. support for the contributions of the class- 
room teacher; 

2. a concern for the process and climate for 
learning and growth; 

8. identification with classroom learning 
experiences. 


Weaknesses. The broadness of this ap- 
proach has bred inherent weakness which 
must be faced when it is adopted or imple- 
mented. Among these weaknesses are: 


1. poorly trained practitioners in some 
problem areas of guidance (testing, clin- 
ical services, etc.); 
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2. vitiated efforts because of trying to do 
(and to be) all things to all people; 

3. a depreciation of the value or merit of 
guidance through the belief that every- 
one should get into “the act”; 

4. poor practices in areas where standards 
should be tenaciously upheld. 


Examples. A broad philosophical view 
of guidance and education is basic to those 
who profess to support this approach to 
guidance. Single units (schools, colleges) 
of city systems or universities; small public 
school systems; small and medium sized col- 
leges; and junior colleges offer examples of 
programs adopting this position. 

High schools and colleges with a re- 
stricted budget and the services only of a 
single guidance person often have adopted 
this approach; financial necessity has thus 
worked toward a particular view of guid- 
ance and education. Similar kinds of insti- 
tutions have expanded funds to hire guid- 
ance leaders and to develop and train fac- 
ulty members in order to implement a 
freely selected concept of guidance. The 
latter examples are more truly representa- 
tive of a conceived and chosen position 
rather than an imposed or financially dic- 
tated position. 

Variations. Recent innovations in “gen- 
eralist’’ programs have included the integra- 
tion of specialized or service units within 
the total program; clinics, clinicians, and 
even psychiatrists have been added and used 
to strengthen a given concept of guidance, 
counseling, and personnel work. The es- 
sential feature, recognizable within any var- 
iation of this approach, is a stress upon 
philosophy, program, and integration of ef- 
fort rather than upon the “services con- 
cept.” Specially trained guidance or per- 
sonnel workers may not even be on the 
staff of a school or college in certain varia- 
tions of this pattern. The rationale or per- 
spective or the faculty, administration, and 
even staff are the key factors to seek in rec- 
ognizing variations. 


3. Curricular Counseling and Guidance 


The integration of guidance and coun- 
seling into the academic curriculum of the 
schools and colleges was a flirtatious affair 
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for many years. Educators, counselors, and 
guidance workers hoped for this pattern 
but were unable to evolve a model capable 
of successful implementation. Experimen- 
tation in group guidance, vocations courses, 
life adjustment courses, as well as social 
planning and orientation courses were the 
forerunners of this third major pattern in 
guidance. The general education move- 
ment [46] with its roots in the past and its 
forward view of the educational process fre- 
quently provided a sensitive and nurturing 
environment for the growth of such pro- 
grams on the college level. Foundation 
support for experimental programs has, at 
the same time, made it possible for such pat- 
terns to be constructed on the junior high 
and senior high school levels. 

Curricular approaches have been charac- 
terized by the offering of guidance and 
counseling preparation within a classroom 
setting through a course in psychology or 
life adjustment. The early lack of mean- 
ingful subject matter for such courses was 
a deterring factor in its growth. Group 
Guidance became almost a “dirty word” in 
high schools. Content study areas of self- 
concept study, self-analysis, vocational and 
educational planning, values, and the in- 
creasingly varied aspects of individual psy- 
chology have overcome this problem for 
classroom activity. 


Strengths. 

1. parallel structure with other academic 
courses in high schools and colleges; 

. use of psychological content to aid in in- 
dividual counseling and guidance; 

3. placement of counselors, guidance work- 
ers, etc., within the framework of aca- 
demic teacher rather than in the role of 
administrators and coordinators; 

. realistic emphasis of guidance as a con- 
tinuing process rather than a “one shot 
cure. 


ro 


Weaknesses. 

1. group guidance offered as a shallow, su- 
perficial, and meaningless time-filler; 

2. pressure for dual qualifications as effec- 
tive classroom teacher and counselor; 

3. inflexibility demanded by classroom con- 
tact and scheduling; 
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- need for a larger number of well-quali- 
fied personnel to implement the goals of 
program; 

5. high cost (compared to 1-300/500-coun- 

selor-student ratio). 


Examples. College and high school pro- 
grams have predominated thus far in the 
implementation of this approach. Occupa- 
tion courses, [24] and curricular approaches 
to guidance [/8, 19] have often provided 
the subject-matter foundation for these 
courses. Private and public junior col- 
leges have also experimented in this area. 
Junior high schools and senior high schools 
across the country have been involved 
through foundation support and the efforts 
of the Educational Testing Service [25]. 
Recent developments in the program of 
text materials spurred this pattern of guid- 
ance [20, 26]. 

Variations. Curricular patterns are a re- 
cent product of earlier experimentation in 
the previously cited areas of group guid- 
ance, occupations, orientation, and life ad- 
justment courses. These programs pre-date 
the curricular pattern but are still techni- 
cally variations on a theme. 

The significant factor in this guidance 
concept is the classroom contact with mean- 
ingful subject matter content. Elements of 
the first two major patterns of centralized 
specialism and decentralized generalism can 
be seen in variations of the curricular pat- 
tern, but the broad concept of guidance 
and counseling necessary for successful 
teaching and counseling activities has 
tended to bring the generalist view rather 
than the specialists view into the curricu- 
lum and the classroom. 


4. Human Relations and Group Work 


A fourth pattern of guidance has recently 
emerged as a method of providing guidance 
for youth. Human relations centers, mental 
health programs, group work activities, and 
related inter-personal approaches have crys- 
tallized into programs designed to promote 
student growth. These programs have not 
been narrowly focused on such topics as 
vocational and educational counseling or 
psychological testing but have tended to 
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strive for the broad general outcomes ot 
adjustment, mature thinking, effective in- 
ter-personal skills, and mental health. 

The “group dynamicists” and “human 
relations” specialists, with the help of Naval 
research funds, began a national training 
laboratory program at Bethel, Maine, 
shortly after World War II. Since the be- 
ginning of the training concept, this group 
has published a tremendous number of skill 
manuals and integrative, cross-disciplinary 
approaches to education and guidance. 
Guidance workers have often viewed with 
suspicion the emergence of this force within 
a school or college. Somewhat belatedly 
many guidance workers have realized that 
the goals of this human relations-group 
work approach were almost identical to 
those of guidance. 

Specialized programs for maladjusted 
children, school-wide programs of mental 
health, and developmental programs on 
skill training have all demonstrated the 
techniques of this varied approach and its 
applications. 


Strengths. 


1. a broad concept of guidance and educa- 
tion which stresses adjustment and ma- 
turity; 

. a special tool of group work—highly de- 
veloped and utilizable by all workers in 
guidance; 

3. a desire to cooperate (and to effect better 
total programs) with any existing pro- 
gram of guidance; 

4. a cross-disciplinary approach with strong 
roots in the social sciences; 

5. a stress on the importance of all person- 
nel (teachers, et al.) in working for com- 
mon goals. 


rn 


Weaknesses. 


the lack of specificity in the major tools 

of guidance, viz. counseling, testing, oc- 

cupational techniques, etc.; 

2. the need for recognition as a “guidance 
pattern” since many guidance personnel 
are provincial and often chauvinistic in 
their own techniques and tools; 

8. the tendency for some workers trained in 

human relations and group work to lack 


. 
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thorough or even minimal training in 
one of the major disciplines upon which 
guidance rests— (psychology, sociology, 
education.) 


Examples. Human relations and group 
work specialists have entered high school 
and college programs as catalysts in aiding 
others. Such personnel aid in the develop- 
ment of a focus on helping students and 
faculty alike in identifying common goals in 
education, guidance, and personal growth. 
Such programs were then allied with spe- 
cialized or clinical programs, curricular, 
generalist or faculty-advisor programs. As 
catalysts, these personnel tend to lose their 
own identity occasionally and to serve as 
strengthening units in existing programs. 
As such, this pattern may be denied as a 
pure model, and yet it has been an in- 
creasingly effective and practical method of 
reaching guidance goals. Samler and others 
[40] have described several variations on 
this basic theme. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Guidance has become a significant force 
in American education in the recent past. 
Guidance traces its roots to the early part 
of this century but has thus far been unable 
to identify basic patterns or constructs for 
its functioning. Because of the need to 
strengthen the entire guidance movement 
in view of the focus of national, regional, 
and local scrutiny, four patterns or models 
of guidance organizational structures have 
been offered. The four patterns were iden- 
tified as: 


1. Centralized Specialism 

2. Decentralized Generalism 

3. Curricular Counseling and Guidance 
4. Human Relations and Group Work 


Many strengths can accrue to a coordi- 
nated and clear concept of guidance pro- 
gramming on any educational level. Incon- 
sistent organizational patterns can vitiate 
the inherent strengths of any single ap- 
proach. Educational standards of policy 
and practice demand excellence in any 
guidance pattern. Future research designs 
will need to test the relative effectiveness of 
each approach. Beginning research designs 
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[43, 44] show only indications rather than 
clearly demonstrable results. 

The future basic questions which must 
be answered by administrators on all school 
and college levels as well as guidance per- 
sonnel, are three: 


Do different patterns of guidance actually 
exist? 

. What is the relative effectiveness of each 
pattern? 

. Can and should American education ac- 
cept a pluralistic philosophy of guid- 
ance? 
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HE USE OF QUOTEs in the title is to ensure 
not to suggest disparagement. 
What the American student personnel 
worker considers counseling does not exist 
in British universities and the word should, 
therefore, be used in a special sense. 


The University Picture 


In Great Britain there are 23 “rather 
smallish” universities for fifty million 
people. These range in size from the 20,000 
students in the 35 or 40 widely separated 
colleges and institutes of the University of 
London to several universities with enroll- 
ments of 1,000 to 2,000. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have 7,000 or 8,000 each. The total 
enrollment in universities and colleges is 
currently around 100,000, having doubled 
since the war. 

With such a limited number of openings, 
the competition for admission is very severe. 
Of the universities that I visited (11 out of 
the 23) each had about 10 applicants for 
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Guidance in Other Countries 
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“Counseling” in British Universities 
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every available place. Although there is un- 
doubtedly a considerable amount of multi- 
ple applications, this is more than offset by 
the vigorous screening of those who become 
eligible to apply. Starting with the now 
widely criticized “plus-eleven” examinations 
(presumably taken by January of the year 
following a pupil's eleventh birthday) stu- 
dents are selected for work in high schools 
(grammer schools, that type of British pri- 
vate school known as “Public Schools,” and 
comprehensive high schools) that will lead 
to university work. They are screened at 
two further examination points, the “ordi- 
nary level” of the General Certificate of 
Education (G.C.E.) at about age 16 (com- 
pletion of the Fifth Form) and the advanced 
level G.C.E. at about age 18 (completion of 
the Sixth Form). All of this means that 
those eligible are much more rigorously se- 
lected than in the American system and not 
all who are eligible are admitted. 


The University Student 


The British university student body is 
quite different from its American counter- 
part. (We may compare only at the univer- 
sity level since there are no autonomous lib- 
eral arts colleges in Great Britain.) British 
university students have been deliberately 
preparing for university work since age 
eleven, they have studied much more inten- 
sively in a smaller number of areas than do 
the American high school students, they 
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have been “set” for their one or two fields of 
university specialization throughout their 
Sixth Form and perhaps their Fifth Form. 
As a result, the British student is highly se- 
lected for his academic aptitude and prepa- 
ration and has his area of study determined 
before he enters. Beyond this, he is thrown 
much more upon his own study resources 
and initiative with no textbooks and with 
voluntary attendance at university lectures. 
Nor is he concerned about vocational choice 
or the vocational application of his univer- 
sity work. Most professional schools found 
in American universities are non-existent in 
a British university. Although preparation 
for some professions is found exclusively in 
British universities—medicine, for example— 
many other vocations—nursing, specific busi- 
ness careers, teaching to some extent, engi- 
neering, law, etc.—have their basic prepara- 
tion in special professional and technologi- 
cal colleges and institutes. 

The British university student is there to 
master a field of knowledge—a science, a 
classic, or some other discipline of knowl- 
edge. He is expected to complete his uni- 
versity work in three years and his degree, 
honors or ordinary, depends upon rigorous 
written examinations which are graded by 
a team of examiners at least one of whom is 
from a university other than his own. 

The foregoing is a frustratingly telescoped 
description of the situation, but it is all that 
space permits. There is (to the writer) a 
fascination about: the pervasive and over- 
whelming influence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; the separate traditions of each of 
the colleges comprising one of the older uni- 
versities; the dons, fellows, and lecturers 
who make up the faculties of the colleges 
and the university; the high standards of 
work expected and the fierce competition of 
the British undergraduate which is equalled 
only in the graduate schools of our universi- 
ties and a few other institutions; the slow 
shift in England and Scotland from the edu- 
cation of “gentlemen” and “ladies” to intel- 
lectual education per se; the heavy loading 
of many universities of overseas students 
from all parts of the British Commonwealth; 
the University Grants system which provides 
the complete costs of a university education 
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for all students who are admitted in ratio to 
the parents’ ability to pay all, a part, or 
none of the costs; the personal impression 
that the University which has most in com- 
mon with an American university is the 
federated University of Wales with its col- 
leges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff, and 
Swansea; the apparent tendency of the very 
new universities to follow a curriculum pat- 
tern that could be labeled American. But 
enough has been said to suggest that the 
British university and the British university 
student are indeed different from their 
American counterparts. 


Counseling and Tutorial Work 


As earlier stated, counseling in the sense 
used in American universities, i.¢., by spe- 
cially designated and trained individuals, 
does not exist in British universities. Aside 
from an occasional Adviser to Women or a 
Director of Student Housing and Welfare 
who does general counseling, and the voca- 
tional counseling that enters a little into 
the work of appointment boards, counseling 
in British universities is seen as the respon- 
sibility of student health services and the 
college or department tutors. 


Student Health Services 


There is no one pattern of student health 
services that is characteristic of even the 


majority of universities. This is because 
of the operation of the National Health 
Services for all British residents. Student 
health services range from a complete health 
service provided at university expense (Uni- 
versity of Leeds) to no health service with 
all medical aid provided by local physicians 
under the National Health Service (Ox- 
ford). Each university is vigorously defen- 
sive of its own plan. Facilities for student 
health in three of the universities visited 
(Edinburgh, Leeds, and Wales at Cardiff) 
are excellent, including ample provision for 
privacy of the physician-student relation- 
ship. Cambridge and the colleges of the 
University cf London with which I am ac- 
quainted fall between complete university- 
provided service and complete dependence 
upon National Health Service provision. 
The psychological counseling in student 
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health services is done by physicians who 
may have devoted much study to this phase 
of therapy. They are sometimes called spe- 
cialists in psychological medicine. Studies 
reported by Dr. Still (Leeds) and Dr. Grant 
(Wales) show careful insight into adolescent 
psychology and personality functioning. 
Grant states that the psychological problems 
of students form the largest and most time- 
consuming group of medical conditions with 
which a student health officer must deal. 
He estimates that at least one student in ten 
shows such symptoms. Dr. Still made a care- 
ful analysis of all student medical folders at 
Leeds over the period 1949-1959 and found 
that 15 per cent of these records clearly 
showed psychological symptoms with six per 
cent of these classified as severe to moder- 
ately severe in nature. Using a standard 
psychiatric nomenclature, he classified 14 
per cent (out of 1,547 students needing 
help) as suffering from acute situational] mal- 
adjustment, 15 per cent from insomnia and 
disturbances of sleep, seven per cent as hav- 
ing anxiety reactions without somatic symp- 
toms, etc. More important than the fre- 
quency and the nature of the psychological 
problems encountered in the growth toward 
maturity is the recognition that assistance to 
students in meeting these problems is part 
of the responsibility of the university health 
service. 

There is an interesting paradox in the 
attitude of many British academic people 
toward students. Most will insist that the 
student must be left to solve his own prob- 
lems as best he may and that the academic 
should give help only when it is sought. 
But the help, when given, most often con- 
sists of fatherly advice which tells the stu- 
dent what the professor or tutor thinks the 
student ought to do! The alternative ap- 
proach, of course, would be a recognition 
and acceptance of student psychological 
needs which result in assistance to the stu- 
dent in understanding himself better and 
which then permits him to determine his 
own solution. This is skilled psychological 
counseling as I understand it. In British 
Universities it is found occasionally in the 
health services and more rarely with some of 
the tutors. 
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College Tutors 


The tutorial system for which English 
universities are well known is found in its 
most complete form at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is closely related to the organiza- 
tion of the university around residential col- 
leges where the so-called “moral tutor” is 
the chief factor in the attention of the col- 
lege to the total development of its stu- 
dents. A college, Queen’s at Cambridge or 
Worcester at Oxford, for example, will have 
some of its dons appointed as tutors each 
with a relatively small number of students 
for whose total educational development he 
is responsible. A student also will have a 
studies supervisor who works only with the 
student on his academic studies and who 
may be appointed by the university depart- 
ment in which the student is reading. The 
man responsible for the academic growth of 
all the students in a given college who are 
specializing in a given department is called 
the director of studies for these students. 
The tutor does college teaching to one stu- 
dent or in small groups of two or three 
whereas the supervisor works with single 
students on themes, etc. The moral tutor 
is the capstone of responsibility in the col- 
lege for the student as a total person. It is 
possible that one man may at the same time 
be director of studies, supervisor, and tutor 
—sometimes to the same person but more 
often having different roles for different stu- 
dents. It is the college that is totally re- 
sponsible for the student. The university 
provides lectures, libraries, examinations, 
and degrees. 

In some universities there is a hall warden 
for students who are in university residence. 
Presumably the warden and the tutor confer 
frequently regarding a given student for 
whom both are generally responsible. 
Many tutors—and teaching tutors—live in 
the halls and so the relationship between 
warden and tutor is an easy one and a stu- 
dent may confer with either or both. At 
one hall of 60 students at Leeds University 
I found a warden, two sub-wardens, and two 
other lecturers living in this hall—five 
people available to 60 students. This ap- 
proaches the ratio of available residence 
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staff at many of the “Oxbridge” colleges but 
in these a tutor may have from 30 to 80 stu- 
dents—and this is a heavy load. 

Tutoring in English universities may be 
described as falling between faculty advising 
and professional counseling in American 
universities. It is considerably more per- 
sonal than most faculty advising, with more 
casual contacts in residence halls and in 
tutorial teaching. It is not as psychologi- 
cally sophisticated or as personality-wide 
in its concern as in much America profes- 
sional counseling. Yet the English tutor has 
the marked advantage over the American 
counselor of seeing the student in both 
teaching and residence settings. He is more 
likely to see the student as a socially func- 
tioning whole. From Dr. Tillyard, master 
of Jesus College at Cambridge, and others I 
learned that a tutor is frequently con- 
cerned with (1) a man who is academically 
over his head and who seeks various ways 
out and (2) a student who gets into a set of 
men more dominant than he and is influ- 
enced by their tendency to live expen- 
sively, drink too much, have too much con- 
cern with women, etc. This sounds a bit 
like the concerns of residence counselors in 
American universities. 

From several sources I learned of concern 
at “Oxbridge” over the difficult social ad- 
justments to be made by students of good 
ability but low socio-economic background 
now being enabled financially by the 
Grants system to attend Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The prevailing climate on these 
campuses is still that of the culturally and 
economically privileged student, but for the 
first time in history able students from the 
“wrong side of the track” may now attend. 
Their integration into the traditional 600- 
year-old climate is not easy. Most tutors 
are unaware of or resist the implications of 
change perhaps to a greater degree than do 
American faculty advisers. It is true that 
the majority of Oxford or Cambridge stu- 
dents are independent, are able to sift out 
what they want to accept of the tutorial 
advice given. One fairly recent Oxford 
graduate described the Oxford students of 
his day in these words: “These were the 
cream of the crop from grammar schools 
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with a sprinkling of top personalities from 
public schools. All had high intelligence 
and good personalities . . . these would be 
the leaders of England 30 years hence.” 
Students of today who do not fit this pattern 
find the going rough. 

Tutoring at its best is better than an 
American combination of faculty adviser 
and counselor. At its worst it may be worse 
than our advisers and certainly worse than 
a combination of adviser and counselor. 
The “worst” is suggested by the apochry- 
phal yarn of the three guinea handshake. 
At some colleges in Cambridge, tutors were 
paid three guineas extra a term. For this 
they at least had to shake the hand of each 
of their students at the beginning and end 
of the term—this was the three guinea hand- 
shake! 


Vocational Counseling and Student 
Activities 

It would be unfair to close without a word 
about appointment boards and student 
unions since they are relatively prominent 
features of “student personnel work” in 
Britain. 


Placement Counseling 


There is more vocational counseling be- 
ing done by appointment board secretaries 
and staff than the academic faculty knows 
about or would approve if it knew about it. 
In general, there is a distrust of vocational 
choices influencing the choice of subject spe- 
cialization. Tutors and other staff give 
thoughtful reactions to inquiries from the 
appointments board about students, but 
generally do not wish the student to go to 
the board until the last year of his under- 
graduate career. Consideration of a voca- 
tional application of university work is 
“safe” at this time for the specialization 
choice cannot be affected by it! 

It is something of a shock to an American 
to find “college major’’ so completely di- 
vorced from vocational choice. It is firmly 
held by the British university that the habits 
learned through intensive study of any ma- 
jor field will be carried over and will influ- 
ence the quality of performance in a voca- 
tion. It is the content of a major field that 
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is not related to vocational choice. Obvi- 
ously, this attitude applies less in the sci- 
ences and less in the new universities. | 
cannot but be somewhat sympathetic to the 
concept of intellectual work for its own sake, 
for the sheer excitement of satisfying one’s 
intellectual curiosity. It is at this point 
that one becomes a little wisttul, for a com- 
parison of the British student with the 
American freshman’s attitude toward selt- 
contained intellectual activity makes the 
American look all too immature and outer- 
directed. 


Student Unions 


In the various provincial (“red-brick’’) 
universities the student unions depart 
widely from the debating club-private club 
concept prevalent at Oxbridge. On these 
campuses daytime social and living needs 
are more completely met in the residence 
halls of the different colleges of the univer- 
sity. Yet, all older unions originated in 
debating clubs and this function is still an 
important one—particularly at Edinburgh, 
Oxbridge, etc. I attended a debate at North 
Staffordshire on “England's stand on the 
racial issue in Africa.” I saw announce- 
ments of debates in all the unions visited. 

The newer universities, such as Notting- 
ham, North Staffordshire, and the Univer- 
sity of London, have coeducational unions. 
(Few, if any, British universities admitted 
women prior to 1875. In America this 
dates from 1837.) Several of the universities 
have three unions—men’s, women’s, and ath- 
letic. Manchester has recently coordinated 
these under protest. London has unions in 
each college capped by a large and exten- 
sive university union. 

All are democratically organized with the 
union council elected in various ways from 
students of the college or university. At 
Nottingham the appeal procedure is to 
chancellor and to university council, while 
at London the warden is employed by the 
university and has the final word. But in 
general, students control the program and 
the allocation of budget. Almost all stu- 
dent societies are financed from the Union 
budget. At Manchester the 70 societies are 
first recognized by the University and then 
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by the union before budget allocation. 
They also have extensive general union pro- 
grams of lectures, dances, etc., not dissimi- 
lar from our own. 

Each union is distinctive in some respect. 
Edinburgh and all Scottish unions are com- 
pletely self-supporting and highly inde- 
pendent as is Birmingham and perhaps 
others. Nottingham has a beautiful new 
building, built after visits of Vice-Chancel- 
lor Hallward and his architect to many 
American unions. It is not only coeduca- 
tional, but includes club and lecture facili- 
ties for faculty as well. London has exten- 
sive physical recreation facilities (100-foot 
pool, etc.) as well as reading rooms and 
music rooms, because there are few gym fa- 
cilities in downtown London colleges. 
There is a strong feeling at London also that 
there is an advantage in having the “sports 
chaps” mix freely with politically and cul- 
turally minded students. At Nottingham, 
the Vice Chancellor is developing first a 
cultural and social environment for students 
and is more slowly building academic pro- 
gram and staff. He wants the latter to be 
modeled upon Oxbridge with residence 
halls becoming colleges and all students in 
residence. (In general, about one-fourth of 
the students in English universities live in 
university residences, whereas in Oxbridge 
the proportion is about one-half with all 
students dining in college refectories.) 

Student unions generally—perhaps all— 
have their own bars with liquor dispensed 
under some combination of university and 
community regulations. Nottingham per- 
mits only beer and wines. Most have all 
kinds of liquor, as do the colleges at Ox- 
bridge. Arrangements are similar for fac- 
ulty commons. Liquor is a part of normal 
daily living and eating, and the privilege 
seems not to be abused. The moral issue is 
not raised, only the question of drinking 
with as much decorum as is exercised in eat- 
ing or in other social intercourse. 

For universities not having colleges—or 
strong residence programs—the union is the 
major unifying and social learning influence 
of the institution. Student newspaper, 
handbook, all organizations, social life—all 
of these are centered in the union. There is 
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more student control and more assumption 
of adult responsibility than in American 
unions generally. 


Conclusion 


Counseling exists in English universities 
but not under that label. The tutor can be 
very good indeed and so can the health serv- 
ice physician but a good level of either kind 


of counseling is less frequently found than 
is professional counseling on American 
campuses. The need is less because of the 
nature of the student body, but even if the 
need were greater there would be less coun- 
seling than in American universities because 
(a) the educational culture is not sympa- 
thetic to the concept and (b) the psycholo- 
gist’s knowledge of behavior is not utilized 
on British campuses. 


Vocational Guidance in France: 


A Participant Observer Reports 


DONALD E. SUPER 


F ONE ACADEMIC YEAR, thanks to the in- 
vitation of colleagues in vocational guid- 
ance and psychology in Paris, I had the 
privilege of participating in the training of 
vocational counselors and industrial psy- 
chologists in France and of taking part in 
a variety of conferences, committee meet- 
ings, and workshops (journées d'études) in- 
volving French specialists in these fields. 
Lecturing to such groups, sharing in dis- 
cussions with them, and reading about and 
observing their work provided me with a 
rare opportunity to think about philoso- 
phies and methods, to get a perspective on 
what we are doing in America by seeing it 
through the eyes of others. 

Vocational guidance in France is taught 
in just three places: the Institut National 
d’Orientation Professionnelle, of the Con- 
servatoire National des Arts et Métiers, in 
Paris; the Institut d’Orientation Profes- 
sionnelle of the Faculté des Sciences of the 
Université d’Aix-Marseille (in Marseille); 
and the Institut de Psychologie of the Uni- 
versité de Bordeaux. The Paris institute is 
the prototype of the others, has been active 
in the training of counselors for as long a 
time as my own institution, and owes its 
origins to physiologists and experimental 
psychologists who got interested in the psy- 
chology of work through studies of fatigue. 
I spent most of my time in Paris, but lec- 
tured also in Marseille, Bordeaux, and other 
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French and Western European centers, and 
took part in workshops in Lyon and various 
other places. 

As is generally true in France, the cen- 
tralization of training is notable: the two- 
year program for the preparation of coun- 
selors and the enforcement of the national 
standard through one examination for the 
Dipléme of Vocational Counselor for the 
whole country achieve a high and uniform 
standard of professional competence. 

Some differences in the content of train- 
ing are notable also. French vocational 
counselors study physiology as well as eco- 
nomics as bases for understanding work and 
occupations. They get more than a smatter- 
ing of statistics. A graded series of field 
work and internship experiences is de 
rigueur. But, despite these strengths, they 
have lagged behind in the study of inter- 
viewing and counseling methods (there was 
considerable interest in learning more about 
what we have been doing in this area, and 
I enjoyed sharing the contributions of Carl 
Rogers, Francis Robinson, and others with 
French colleagues, even while regretting 
that we have had no research work in voca- 
tional counseling to parallel that in per- 
sonal adjustment counseling to enlighten 
either others or ourselves.) 

Vocational guidance is practiced in a va- 
riety of places: the Centres d’Orientation 
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Professionnelle located in all cities of any 
consequence and in various arrondisements 
in Paris (formerly under the Enseigne- 
ment Technique or Vocational Educa- 
tion Division of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to work primarily with boys and girls 
leaving elementary school but increasingly 
dealing with in-school children and with 
secondary school pupils); the Employment 
Service offices (for adults and particularly 
for rehabilitation); and the Bureau Uni- 
versitaire de Statistique in Paris and some 
of the major cities (a research service which 
has branched out into counseling for uni- 
versity-bound students and those in univer- 
sities in connection with disseminating edu- 
cational and occupational information). 
To an American educated in Europe 30 
years ago, the widespread development of 
these services in France was a revelation: 
France has put us to shame in achieving a 
reasonable level of competence in coun- 
selors throughout the country more rapidly 
than we have. She even has meédecins 
d’orientation professionnelle, physicians 
who have earned certificates as a result of 
special training in doing physical examina- 
tions for vocational counseling! 

Vocational guidance in the schools of 
France has suffered, like vocational guidance 
in the United States, from confusion with 
and limitation to so-called vocational edu- 
cation, even though in France the latter 
term is not confusing (Enseignement Tech- 
nique does not imply that only the trades 
are vocations). Because of the separation 
of the various segments of the school sys- 
tem, in which higher, secondary, technical, 
and elementary education are independent 
and sometimes isolated empires, vocational 
guidance organized to meet the needs of 
technical education has been very slow to 
penetrate the other segments. The situa- 
tion is like that, for example, in some of 
our academic high schools some years ago, 
when principals sometimes said to persons 
like myself: “Our boys and girls do not 
need vocational guidance, they all go to col- 
lege.” (Sputnik fixed that!) But the ele- 
mentary schools have learned what coun- 
selors can do by coming into the schools 
before the boys and girls are about to 
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graduate; the very academic lycées have 
found that when vocational counselors have 
time to come and work with their pupils 
they render invaluable services; the voca- 
tional counselors, well trained in psychology 
in any case, have broadened their interests 
and competence and sometimes double as 
school psychologists (who so far exist only 
on paper in France); and, just as we in the 
States have found the means of extending 
our services to all those who need them, so 
French counselors are finding ways of serv- 
ing greater varieties of people. 

France has one organization of which I 
was particularly jealous: the Service de 
Recherches of the Institut National d’Ori- 
entation Professionnelle. The function of 
this service is to carry on research needed 
by the field of vocational guidance. It does 
not make occupational surveys or prepare 
job descriptions, since that is the work of 
the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, but 
it does carry on psychological research rele- 
vant to vocational guidance. It publishes 
much of its work in the Bulletin of the In- 
stitute, an excellent journal. We have no 
organization here in the States whose func- 
tion is to be sensitive to the research needs 
of vocational guidance and to meet them; 
instead, we depend on the interest and 
efforts of a variety of government agencies, 
foundations, and individuals. Our system 
works pretty well, judging by the results, 
but it would work better if a research center 
with appropriate basic funds were able to 
identify and respond to emerging needs in 
the field. 

In closing these observations, I should 
like to comment on one final gratifying 
aspect of my experience: the human side. 
Our French colleagues were most hospitable 
and receptive, so much so that long before I 
left I felt that I was viewed by them as one 
of them, and when many of us met at the 
International Seminar in Margate, England, 
at the end of my year in France, I found 
myself as much a part of the French delega- 
tion as of either of the English-speaking 
delegations. Our professional fellowship 
extends beyond the boundaries of our own 
country, if only we take the time and 
thought to extend the hand in fellowship! 
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HE FOREIGN OBSERVER who looks closely at 

Japanese universities, and who talks 
with the faculties and with the students, 
develops a strong impression that Japanese 
students in the universities have a feeling 
of being cut off from the main streams of 
their culture. They feel a lack of firm con- 
nection with the future of Japan. 

Japanese observers cite widespread lack of 
confidence in themselves and their country, 
the high degree of anxiety and worry (many 
Japanese faculty members and counselors re- 
port that the principal problem which fresh- 
man students in the universities report to 
them is the inability to sleep at night as a 
result of widespread anxiety), and the nega- 
tive reactions to the development of Japa- 
nese foreign policy and the Japanese econ- 
omy as evidence of the current mood of the 
university students. 

It is the purpose of this paper to identify 
what appears to be the principal factors 
which are producing these reactions. 


The Urge for Social Reform 


There is considerable evidence that Jap- 
anese university students feel that the fu- 
ture of Japan demands widespread social 
reform including a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and economic opportunity 
and a radical revision of foreign policy, 
which is at the moment oriented almost ex- 
clusively to the foreign policy of the United 
States. University students generally believe 
that the business leaders in league with con- 
servative politicians constitute a major 
threat to further social reform. Thus, at 
least two-thirds and perhaps four-fifths of 
the Japanese university students are opposed 
to the conservative government (Liberal 
Democratic) now in power in Japan [5]. 

The alternative national policies desired 
by the university students would incorporate 
many of the goals espoused by the Socialist 
Party in Japan and some espoused by the 
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Japan Communist Party. These policies 
would include control and restraint of the 
concentration of economic power and 
wealth, government action to increase min- 
imum wage laws, increased rights of unions 
to organize and to improve working condi- 
tions and the rights of the working man, and 
an orientation of Japanese foreign policy 
which would make possible closer relation- 
ships with the People’s Republic of China 
and with the rest of Asia. 

Students and faculty in the universities 
are painfully aware that an alliance of Jap- 
anese business leaders and the military 
clique led their country into the disastrous 
war of 1931-1945 and to the restriction of 
personal freedom especially among mem- 
bers of the university faculties and student 
bodies. This memory and the present 
world situation combine to make most stu- 
dents vigorous advocates of peace. They do 
not feel that the present policies of their 
government reject war, and preparation for 
war, clearly enough. They would prefer 
that Japan align herself much more with a 
neutralist position, and that she condemn 
all “warlike” moves, including testing of 
nuclear and hydrogen weapons [/, 3]. 


Resistance to the National Control 
of Education 


Changes of Japanese educational policies 
since 1950 are interpreted by the university 
students as a return to the anti-democratic 
policies which prevailed from 1928! to the 
end of World War II. After a brief period 
from 1945-1950, during which the American 
occupation forces and educational missions 
supported more liberal educational policies, 


* There are several dates which might be used to 
indicate when repressive measures with respect to 
educational institutions became severe. have 
chosen 1928 since at that time the “Peace Preserva- 
tion Act” was promulgated. Many Japanese stu- 
dents and teachers suffered under its enforcement. 
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and during which liberal Japanese urged 
educational reforms, there is observable evi- 
dence of resurging conservatism in Japanese 
education.? For instance, the proposal to 
decentralize public elementary and second- 
ary school education so that local boards of 
citizens might play a prominent role in con- 
trolling schools has now been discarded and 
the Ministry of Education in Tokyo plays a 
more prominent part year by year. During 
the past 18 months the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has sought to enforce a national rating 
system for all teachers throughout Japan. 
Teachers and other education leaders have 
resisted this with vigor. A system of 72 na- 
tionally supported universities has been de- 
veloped in Japan and each of these univer- 
sities must submit budgetary requests to the 
Ministry of Education and to the Ministry 
of Finance for consideration and recommen- 
dation to the Diet. 

Students and faculty are reminded of the 
days from 1928 through the end of World 
War II when freedom to teach, to discuss, 
and to read was severely restricted in Jap- 
anese universities. This was a period dur- 
ing which the national government placed 
representatives of its “Thought Control Bu- 
reau” in every university with power to cen- 
sor reading materials, to expel or even to 
imprison students who engaged in discus- 
sions out of sympathy with the general 
political tone of Japan, and to dismiss fac- 
ulty members [2, 6]. The memories of this 
period are vivid and many of the current 
activities of the Ministry of Education re- 
mind Japanese students of the conditions of 
that previous period. 

A recent example of the power of these 
fears can be illustrated. In the spring of 
1959 the Japanese Diet appropriated a sum 
of money to establish a seminar in student 
personnel work at the University of Kyoto. 
This would have brought about 30 student 
personnel workers from all over Japan with 
stipends to study at the University for a full 
year. When the plans were announced, 


* The shift in the policies of American officials in 
Japan after the beginning of the Korean War to- 
ward a more conservative position denied support 
to Japanese who wished to continue their efforts to 
liberalize educational policy. 
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there was such violent reaction from univer- 
sity students and faculty members, who 
looked upon this development as a step to- 
ward the restriction of freedom mentioned 
above, that the plans actually had to be 
abandoned. 


Isolation of Students 


In contrast with most American universi- 
ties, Japanese students are relatively iso- 
lated from each other as individuals and 
from the faculties. A lack of university 
community prevails almost over the whole 
of Japan. 

The term “university community” is here 
meant to mean a somewhat cohesive social 
group which includes students and faculty 
in a single institution. In this sense such 
phenomena are almost totally unknown in 
Japan. 

In quite a different sense Japanese univer- 
sity students do feel themselves to be part of 
a “community” of students. That is, most 
students see themselves as bound by com- 
mon interests and common problems to a 
“student class,” not within an institution 
but extending over the entire country. It 
is this sense of “community” which gives 
support to the student movement and to the 
demonstrations which punctuate the current 
politics of Japan. 

The lack of a sense of community on in- 
dividual campuses can be traced to at least 
three sources: (1) The tradition of Jap- 
anese higher education, coming as it did 
from France and Germany, has emphasized 
the special roles of the faculty to offer lec- 
tures and to engage in research, and an- 
other role of the students to be independent 
and free from general university influence. 
Most of the universities have little, if any, 
residential facilities to provide a “common 
life” for students. (2) There are in many 
Japanese universities severe shortages of 
faculty, particularly in the private universi- 
ties since these have expanded most since 
World War II and have inadequate finan- 
cial resources. (3) The most important 
factor which isolates the students from the 
society of the university is the lack of a 
widely accepted basis for dialogue between 
students and faculty in the universities. 
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The basis for conversation between univer- 
sity students and faculty members in the 
period prior to World War II was that of 
apprentice to master. At that time, univer- 
sity students pursued specialized work, hav- 
ing completed general education in the 
Koto-Gakko (old higher school). In the 
new universities students enter directly from 
high school* to pursue a combination of 
general studies and specialized work. The 
old intimacy which prevailed in the small 
and highly select Koto-Gakko has disap- 
peared and general education programs 
have not continued this contact between stu- 
dents and faculties. 

There is a strong feeling among Japanese 
students that they should not discuss per- 
sonal problems or difficulties with members 
of the university faculties because of the way 
it might be interpreted by the universities 
(particularly as a sign of weakness). In 
spite of certain important exceptions, fac- 
ulty and students are not generally on a 
basis of mutual trust and appreciation of 
each other. Faculty are often considered by 
students to be representatives of a university 
which is not essentially concerned with the 
well-being of the student. 

As a means of correcting this situation cer- 
tain American educators and Japanese schol- 
ars have introduced into the universities 
concepts of counseling which have been de- 
veloped in the United States. One result of 
the introduction of these concepts has been 
the establishment of university counseling 
centers in more than 63 institutions. A re- 
cent survey of the work of these counseling 
centers, and personal visits to more than 15 
of them, offers convincing evidence that 
these centers are not developing into impor- 
tant channels of communication between 
students and faculty. In some of them the 
case load has dropped to such a low level 
that the universities are considering aban- 
doning them. 

What seems to be needed is for Japanese 
scholars to consider the cultural back- 
grounds of their students and to propose a 


* The old “higher schools” were abolished when 
the educational system was reorganized after World 
War I. 
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rationale for conversation and dialogue be- 
tween students and the faculty, making clear 
the role of the university in the interests of 
the students, so as to relieve the anxiety con- 
cerning personal conversation. 


Oversupply of the University Graduates 


It is estimated that between 1955 and 1960 
Japanese university graduates exceeded the 
national demand in the fields of specializa- 
tion by 164,000 or 20 per cent of the total 
graduating classes during that period [#]. 
There were anticipated excesses of graduates 
over national requirements in the business 
fields by 23 per cent, in the field of the 
humanities by 46 per cent, in the field of 
teacher training by 21 per cent, and in the 
fields of home economics and nursing by 
69 per cent. On the other hand, there were 
shortages in the fields of mathematics, phys- 
ics, engineering, chemistry, medicine, phar- 
macy, and dentistry. 

The actual number of students enrolled 
in these various specialties is weighted 
heavily toward those fields in which there 
are large excesses. This gives a special tone 
to the whole undergraduate life because so 
many students face serious difficulty in find- 
ing employment. 

For most university graduates the process 
of finding a suitable job on graduation be- 
gins almost 12 months before the scheduled 
date of commencement. During that period 
the students carefully study commercially 
published books which describe the employ- 
ment examinations in the major industries 
and the requirements for placement. Stu- 
dents, upon referral by their universities, 
may take several examinations given by 
prospective employers. It is not uncommon 
for individual students to have taken as 
many as nine or ten of these examinations 
before the scheduled date of graduation. 

It is common practice in the industries 
and government bureaus of Japan to recruit 
new staff only from the current graduating 
classes of the universities. Therefore, if the 
student does not have employment at the 
time of scheduled graduation, he faces a 
very difficult choice: on the one hand he 
can be graduated from the university and 
be removed from possible employment in 
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the major industries of Japan. He can, of 
course, then seek employment with minor 
industries or fringe industries, or use family 
connections to seek suitable placement. 
The prospects for these students to secure 
high prestige positions in reputable com- 
panies or the government is not good. 
Therefore, the second choice presents itself: 
the student may at the last moment deliber- 
ately refrain from meeting the graduation 
requirements and continue as a senior for a 
second year, in order to be qualified for the 
placement examinations given by the major 
industries. For these students the second 
senior year consists of taking a few courses 
without any clear purpose in mind and of 
devoting most of their time to obtaining 
suitable placement. 

In some of the universities as high as 80 
per cent of all the graduating seniors are 
placed at graduation time but the national 
average is probably about 50 per cent. 

This lack of vocational opportunity and 
mobility has an important effect upon the 
morale of students and upon their outlook 
as they face the future of their country. 
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It is difficult to describe the cumulative 
effects of all of these and other factors on 
the general morale of Japanese university 
students. The net result is to produce a 
group of students who feel little connection 
with their own society, who view the future 
with uncertainty, and who are convinced 
that radical social and political changes are 
necessary if they are to have opportunity. 
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Washington, D. C., has been made to Goodwill Industries, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, for a five-year research and demonstration project. The two general 


purposes of the project are: 


1. To provide for hospitalized chronically ill mental patients, a thera- 
peutic transitional experience from hospital to community. 
2. To provide a research center to assess accurately the beneficial and 


non-beneficial factors in the Goodwill Industries. 


The project offers work experience, individual counseling, and group 
services. This plan is designed to best implement the project goals of 


using the combination of sheltered work experience with group and 
individual therapy as adjunctive aids to help the employees become self- 


supporting citizens. 


The treatment milieu of the project will focus 
primarily on acceptance of the work routine. 
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Inventoried Values 
of Entering College Freshmen 


CHARLES F. WARNATH and HUGH R. FORDYCE 


ate students and retain them for reason- 
able lengths of time while giving them an 
experience which they consider worthwhile 
may determine the success or failure of 
higher education as it has been developed 
in our democracy. As pressures increase for 
our young people to get some college edu- 
cation, only tremendous frustration and re- 
sentment will develop unless guidance im- 
proves to the point where high school stu- 
dents may be directed toward colleges and 
programs within colleges where they will 
have a sense of acceptance and a reasonable 
chance of success. 

Present attempts at selection still consti- 
tute only a rough screening of intellectual 
capability. Tests of college aptitude leave 
a substantial portion of the predictive vari- 
ables unaccounted for. There is a growing 
recognition that the success of the student 
is not dependent on his intellectual capaci- 
ties alone. His attitudes and values deter- 
mine to a large extent the efficiency with 
which he will use his capacities in a particu- 
lar situation. 

The private, church-related college of the 
early years of our country with its central 
purpose of preparing ministers has ex- 
panded to a wide range of post-high-school 
institutions with diverse goals. Of one of 
these types of institutions (the large state 
college), George Schmidt [7] has said, 
“. .. In such a school not only the classical 
student laying the foundations for the min- 
istry or the law but the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the merchant—in short, the people 


t ABILITY of colleges to select appropri- 
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—would find the kind of training and infor- 
mation they needed.” As varieties of 
schools have increased and as the student 
population has become more heterogeneous, 
the problem of bringing receptive students 
into an atmosphere congenial to their learn- 
ing has been made more difficult [//]. 

For optimum realization of his intellec- 
tual potential, the learner must feel some 
identification with the teacher at some level 
of their experience together. Negative emo- 
tional responses (i.e., hostility, rejection, 
contempt, etc.) to the teacher or to the learn- 
ing situation are likely to result in the stu- 
dent's withholding what the teacher requests 
of him, intellectual effort. A positive emo- 
tional response on the other hand (i.e., af- 
fection, acceptance, esteem, etc.) may result 
not only in his meeting the teacher's de- 
mands but in some cases exceeding them. 
Students may make their identification in a 
number of ways, either physically or on a 
deeper emotional level. One of the possible 
sources of such an identification is in the 
area of values: holding important the same 
attitudes toward experiences and_ ideas 
which the instructor feels are important. 
Conflict between teacher’s values or the 
values of the environment and those of the 
student may lead to serious consequences. 
“For one thing, this is undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in many colleges in causing 
students to drop out. The problem is ac- 
centuated if students who are vocationally 
or pragmatically oriented are having to go 
through a liberal arts curriculum. The 
teacher under these circumstances faces very 
great difficulties because he is trying to trans- 
mit values in opposition to the basic bent of 
the student's personality while healthy psy- 
chological development demands some con- 
tinuity of values systems” [3]. 
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Ihe work of Stern, Stein, Bloom, and 
Pace [5, 9, 10) has revealed distinct differ- 
ences between colleges in the environment 
which prevails in these colleges as per- 
ceived by the students in these schools. 
Certain standards or norms of behavior 
and attitude apparently develop in differ- 
ent colleges which guide the activities and 
expressed attitudes of the students, affect- 
ing not only their social relations with each 
other and the teaching staff but also 
their expectations of their classroom and 
non-classroom educational experiences. 
If the student arrives at a school where 
the prevailing standards are  consist- 
ent with his own already established values, 
his progress in the intellectual area will not 
be interrupted by conflict and he can pro- 
ceed to meet whatever léarning demands are 
placed on him by the environment. If, on 
the other hand, the prevailing standards 
contradict his deeply held values, the stu- 
dent may be placed in a conflict which needs 
to be resolved before he can feel secure 
enough to deal effectively with the educa- 
tional demands. His resolution may take 
the form of acceptance of the new values o1 
of leaving the situation. How easily he 
accepts the new values depends to a great 
extent on such things as the importance to 
him of accepting the new values, his ego- 
involvement with his original values, his po- 
sition in the new group, etc. [/, 2, 8]. 


Methods and Procedures 


Most studies of college populations have 
so far been concerned with entire student 
bodies. The present study is designed to 
test the values which students declaring 
different majors as freshmen at a large 
western university reveal. This is the first 
part of a projected investigation which will 
involve a follow-up of these students for 
later re-testing with the same values inven- 
tory. It is hypothesized that significant dif- 
ferences in values will be evident among 
groups of students planning different ma- 
jors even before they enter into specific pro- 
grams of study—that early selection of a 
major is based on certain previously formed 
stereotypes of what the values will be in that 
major. In other words, a substantial group 


of students are able to evaluate themselves 
as holding certain values and rejecting 
others and to perceive a college major as 
congenial to that set of values and so come 
to select it as their own. ‘The later follow- 
up will be designed to investigate the pos- 
sible relationship between predicted and 
actual grades, dropouts, and change of ma- 
jor to discrepancies between the values of 
the individual and those of others in the 
department or school. 

The instrument used in this study is the 
Poe Inventory of Values (PIV). Developed 
at the University of Nebraska by the late 
Wesley Poe [6], it is a Likert-type instru- 
ment consisting of 150 items to which one 
responds with “strongly agree, agree, unde- 
cided, disagree, or strongly disagree.” It 
yields scores in eight areas of values desig- 
nated as: aesthetic, intellectual, material, 
power, social contact, religious, prestige, and 
humanitarian. The following are examples 
of items in each scale: 


Aesthetic: 
Studying a masterpiece of art is very inspiring to 
me. 
I enjoy magazines of arts and decorations. 
Intellectual: 
1 most enjoy reading books that are non-fictional. 
I would like to be a college professor. 
Material: 
My great ambition is to own a Cadillac. 
The success of a civilization can best be measured 
by its material achievements. 
Power: 
I would like a position where I could influence 
large numbers of people. 
I would enjoy being a congressman. 
Social Contact: 
An active social life is essential if I am to be 
happy. 
I dislike being in large gatherings of people. 
Religious: 
Belief in God is the most important thing in life. 
I believe that the importance of religious worship 
has been overemphasized. 
Prestige: 
I would work very hard to achieve great recog- 
nition. 
I think it is important to meet people who have 
considerable influence. 
Humanitarian: 
My aim is to help people to be charitable to 
others. 
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I would like to be the type of person who devotes 
his life to improving the opportunities for less 
fortunate people. 


The PIV was administered to all freshmen 
entering the University of Oregon in the fall 
of 1958. From this group a sample of 205 
was selected for the present study. Every 
fifth answer sheet was chosen after they had 
been alphabetized. Each student had been 
instructed to designate his most probable 
major course of study. Based on their re- 
sponses, the sample was categorized into 
major fields as follows: 55 in humanities, 
60 in natural sciences, 34 in business, 34 in 
social sciences, and 32 in education. The 
humanities group included 29 students who 
said they planned to major in art or archi- 
tecture and smaller sub-groups who planned 
to major in speech, music, English, lan- 
guages, or journalism. The natural science 
group included 18 pre-medical or pre-den- 
tistry students, 16 indicating pre-nursing, 
and smaller numbers who said they planned 
to enter chemistry, physics, geology, biology, 
mathematics, or an undifferentiated science 
program. The social science group was 
composed of potential history, pre-law, 
political science, sociology, social work, psy- 
chology, and geography majors. 

A mean, standard deviation, and standard 
error of the mean was computed for each of 


the five major groups on each of the eight 
scales of the PIV; t-tests were performed to 
test the significance of the differences be- 
tween means of the various groups on each 
of the scales. A statistic reflecting the simi- 
larities and differences between the mean 
profile patterns of the various groups was 
also computed. 


Results 


TasLe | shows that the business, educa- 
tion, and humanities groups scored high on 
two scales each. The business group was 
high on the material and prestige scales; 
the education group high on the religious 
and social contact scales; and the humanities 
group was high on the aesthetic and hu- 
manitarian scales. The natural science 
group was high on the intellectual scale; 
while the social science group scored high 
on the power scale. 

TasBLe 2 reveals 19 differences between 
means significant at or beyond the five per 
cent level. The most striking differences 
are those which separate the humanities 
group from all other groups on the aesthetic 
scale and the separation of the business 
group from all others on the material scale. 
It can be seen that there is a difference with 
respect to the number of times that a par- 
ticular group is differentiated: the business 


TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on PIV for College Freshmen Indicating Probable Entrance into 
Various Major Fields 


Aesthetic 
SD M 


M 


Intellectual 


Material 


Power 
SD 


42.15 
5.90 41.17 
9.50 45.58 
10.85 44.51 
9.95 47.01 


29.72 
23.94 
27.50 
36.14 
24.83 


Education 9.80 
Business 
Social Sci. 
Humanities 
Natural Sci. 

Social 

Contact 

M M 


Religious 


13 

11 

11. 12 

9 ] 11. 

91 10. 11. 


Humanitarian 


M SD 


Prestige 


SD SD 


39.28 
34.59 
37.14 
38.18 
33.81 


51.97 
49.97 
49.17 
51.42 
48.65 


11. 
10. 


Education 
Business 
Social Sci. 
Humanities 
Natural Sci. 


11.30 
9.30 
8.30 
9.30 
9.20 


44 
43 
47 
48 
44.75 


78 
12 


7.95 
10.30 
11.15 
10.15 

9.00 


8.35 
8.55 
9.15 
10.30 
11.10 
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8.30 27 65 
8.15 37 85 

20 9 10 
a 10 2 2 
10.35 30 30 

j 8.70 31 55 

eee 34 45 41.38 

nm 34 8.65 37.67 

55 8.95 40.51 

60 10.20 39.00 

= 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Results of t-Test of Differences Between Any Two Means* 


Value Major 


Scales Fields Education 


Social Natural Human- 


Business Science ties 


Aesthetic Humanities 2.83t 6.89t 4.09% 

Education 2.89f 
Intellectual Natural 

Science 2.64* 3.26t 
Material Business 4.05¢ 2.90t 2.50* 3.11f 
Power Social 

Sciences 2.10* 
Religious Education 2.25° 2.68* 

Humanities 2.19* 
Humanitarian Humanities 2.81* a 


Soc. Sci. 


2. 


in means. 
* Significant at 0.05 level or greater. 
? Significant at 0.01 level or greater. 
+ Significant at 0.001 level or greater. 


and natural sciences are involved in ten and 
nine of the differences respectively, while 
the social science group is involved only four 
times. Two scales, social contact and pres- 
tige, failed to discriminate between any of 
the groups. 

Tas_e 3 shows the profile differences be- 
tween any two groups. The statistic, D, 
used here has been shown by Osgood and 
Suci [4] to be useful in comparing the differ- 
ences between groups when all scales of a 
test are considered simultaneously. Correla- 
tions have most often been used to demon- 
strate similarity between profiles. However, 
Osgood and Suci demonstrate that groups 
could show perfect correlations in their pro- 
files, yet exhibit differences which would be 


TABLE 3 
D's for Any Two Mean Profiles 
Business vs. Humanities 16.26 
Business vs. Education 14.06 
Natural Science vs. Humanities 13.67 
Business vs. Social Sciences 11.55 
Humanities vs. Social Sciences 10.05 
Business vs. Natural Sciences 10.00 
Natural Sciences vs. Education 9.67 
Humanities vs. Education 9.39 
Education vs. Social Sciences 8.45 


Natural Sciences vs. Social Sciences 7.95 


* An unfilled square, the omission of a value scale or a major field indicates a non-significant difference 


masked by the correlation coefficient. D 
takes into account absolute discrepancy be- 
tween sets of measurements as well as their 
profile similarities. To compute D, one ob- 
tains the square root of the sum of the 
squared differences on each pair of variables. 
Thus Taste 3 shows that the greatest differ- 
ence in over-all profiles exists between the 
business and humanities groups. It may 
also be noted that three of the four highest 
D's involve the business group. 
Discussion 

It seems clear that the PIV is able to dif- 
ferentiate between students planning differ- 
ent majors at the beginning of their fresh- 
man year. Students come to college with 
differential value orientations which seem 
to be translated into a choice of major. 
Thus a student with a high material value 
score with fairly low scores on the aesthetic, 
intellectual, religious, and humanitarian 
scales is most likely to choose business as a 
major. The student who scores very high 
on the aesthetic scale is most likely to choose 
some branch of the humanities for a major. 
And the student who ranks high on the in- 
tellectual scale, but low on the aesthetic, 
material, power, religious, and humani- 
tarian scales seems most likely to choose 
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something in the natural sciences. The pat- 
terns for the education and social science 
groups are not so clear-cut. The education 
group seems to hold a middle position on 
the aesthetic scale—not so high as the hu- 
manities group, but also significantly higher 
than two other groups. There also seems to 
be a tendency for the education group to 
score low on the intellectual and material 
scales. The social science group was least 
effectively discriminated; however, it was 
higher than the business group on the hu- 
manitarian scale and higher than the nat- 
ural science group on the power scale. 
There appear to be several implications 
of this study. It is clear enough that there 
are distinctive patterns for each of the 
groups. But beyond this one might ask 
what happens to the student whose pattern 
of values is not consistent with the group 
he joins? Are students with similar value 
patterns to their group more likely to be 
academically successful than those with dis- 
similar patterns? Would greater precision 
be obtained if groups were broken down in 
terms of sex? Within the five major areas 
considered here, are there differences 


equally as important as the ones already un- 


covered? 


Summary 


Realization that students need guidance 
in the selection of programs of study in 
which they will most probably meet with 
the best chances of success and that this 
success will be due in part to non-intellec- 


tive factors, the investigators designed a 
study to determine whether or not difteren- 
tial patterns of values were observable be- 
tween groups of college freshmen who had 
indicated their most probable college major. 
Significant differences in values patterns on 
the Poe Inventory of Values were found be- 
tween the five groups studied. A method 
for determining the group to which any in- 
dividual’s profile shows closest resemblance 
was discussed. Some directions for further 
research were indicated. 
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1962 FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION INFORMATION 
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and application procedures are to be found in Announcement No. 265 
issued by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Bureau of Recruiting and 
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HE PURPOSE of this study was to deter- 
} pee how the three scores yielded by 
The Case of Mickey Murphy [2] fit into a 
factor pattern along with well-identified 
temperament marker variables. 

Justification for a study such as this comes 
from the problems encountered by educa- 
tors engaged in training psychological per- 
sonnel. They agree on the importance of 
such qualifications as the ability to gather, 
organize, and interpret data pertaining to 
human behavior and the ability to set up 
plans of action which harmonize with ac- 
cepted principles and the nature of the data 
at hand. But how can we develop such abil- 
ities? And how can their possession by 
counselors be demonstrated? Is it possible, 
short of making on-the-job observations, to 
determine the extent to which such abilities 
have been developed? 

In response to these kinds of questions a 
number of persons have experimented with 
a type of measuring device called an evalua- 
tive case-study or case-analysis. These de- 
vices provide a provocative means of direct- 
ing the trainee’s interests toward the com- 
petences which the instruments purport to 
measure. Horrocks and Troyer [4] found 
that scores on case-study instruments corre- 
lated substantially with independent judg- 
ments of students’ ability to interpret data 
pertaining to adolescent behavior and devel- 
opment and that the scores on the devices 
correlated well with other evidence concern- 
ing ability to apply principles pertinent to 
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this area of knowledge. Furthermore, they 
found that the abilities did not necessarily 
follow from students’ possession of knowl- 
edge of facts and principles. Several other 
studies with other case study instruments 
have verified these findings [3, 8, 9]. 

In consistently pointing up that ability to 
apply facts and principles about human be- 
havior to behavioral problems is not wholly 
a function of intelligence or the possession 
of the various knowledges, the literature 
suggests a further problem. This has to do 
with the relative importance of personality 
characteristics in determining the effective- 
ness with which a person is able to apply 
his knowledge of facts and principles in 
professional situations. If one advantage 
of the case-study instrument is that it pur- 
portedly allows the counselor’s personality 
traits, in part at least, to influence his de- 
cisions, then it would be beneficial to know 
if and to what extent certain personality 
traits do indeed influence such decisions. 

The present study was designed to investi- 
gate this question. The three scales of the 
Case of Mickey Murphy were factor ana- 
lyzed along with the 10 scales of the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
(GZTS). Sex and grade point average 
were also included in the design. The 
study could either be considered as a cri- 
terion analysis of the Case of Mickey 
Murphy or as a second-order analysis of 
the GZTS confounded with the Mickey de- 
vice, grade-point average, and sex. 


Variables 


The Case of Mickey Murphy is a case- 
study type device measuring knowledge and 
understanding of human behavior. Mickey 
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was designed to measure three kinds of com- 
netences. These are: (1) the ability to 
interpret data and draw conclusions which 
the data justify; (2) the exercise of caution 
against exceeding the available evidence in 
the drawing of conclusions; and (3) the 
ability to formulate sound plans of action. 

Three separate displays of data about 
Mickey are presented in this device. Each, 
in turn, is followed by a section of items 
which call respectively for a diagnosis and 
the making of plans of action. The succes- 
sive information sections of Mickey are ex- 
pected to show increasingly and more pene- 
tratingly the facts about the boy. The re- 
spondent is asked to answer each item in 
terms of whether he thinks that the state- 
ment is justifiable, there is not enough evi- 
dence, or the statement is contradicted by 
the evidence. The responses for two 
other sections of items are on an “agree-un- 
certain-disagree” continuum. 

Coefficients of reliability obtained from 
administering the 1954 revision of Mickey 
to a total group of 350 graduate teachers 
and guidance personnel were 0.75 for abil- 
ity to interpret data, 0.88 for exercise of cau- 


tion, and 0.81 for ability to make plans of 


action. Similar reliabilities have been ob- 
tained from other studies. 

Indications of the validity of the instru- 
ment are of several kinds. One is the 
sizable accumulation of judgments ex- 
pressed by persons of established compe- 
tence regarding the degree of appropriate- 
ness and effectiveness of given test items 
which have been retained throughout the 
several revisions of the instrument. The 
extensive use of Mickey, both as a teach- 
ing device as well as a test, has resulted in 
a considerable accumulation of critical 
opinion about the degree of relevance which 
the content has to the professed objectives 
of the instrument. Another line of evi- 
dence of validity is that which may be in- 
ferred from the trend in the improvement of 
the scores as the established “competence” 
of the respondents increases. This kind of 
evidence is shown in a study by Baker [/]. 
Based on the results of a multiple discrim- 
inant function analysis, evidence was found 
to indicate that guidance counselors and 
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teachers can be differentiated on the basis 
of their competences as reflected by Mickey. 
The differences among the scores of vari- 
ous groups of respondents to Mickey suggest 
that the kind of preparation and experi- 
ence which a counselor has had plays a 
definite part in determining his responses 
to such tasks as the Mickey device imposes. 
Mickey is more sensitive to the kind of prep- 
aration and experience one has had than 
the amount of his training and experience. 
The GZTS is composed of 10 personality 
scales identified by factor-analytic proce- 
dures. The utility of the trait concepts has 
been demonstrated in clinical applications 
and in vocational counseling and placement. 


The Factor Analysis 


The Case of Mickey Murphy and the 
GZTS were administered to 125 subjects 
enrolled in a master’s level educational psy- 
chology course. Over a period of four se- 
mesters data were obtained on 58 female 
and 67 male graduate students in educa- 
tion. This educational psychology course 
is part of a 12-hour block of courses taken 
early in the student's graduate program. 

The mean total number of university 
credit hours for the group was 142; the 
standard deviation was nine. The mean 
age for the population was 31, with a stand- 
ard deviation of six. The distribution of 
age was skewed toward the high end. Only 
12 of the total population had had no 
teaching experience. The mean number 
years in teaching was six. The standard 
deviation was four, with indications of 
skewness identical to that for age. 

In the analysis all computations were 
performed on an IBM 704.1 The product- 
moment correlation matrix for the 15 vari- 
ables was prepared and a principal axes 
analysis performed using Hotelling’s [5] 
iterative procedure. 

Fifteen factors were extracted to account 
for 99.9 per cent of the total variance. 
Kaiser's rationale [7] was used to determine 
a lower bound for the number of factors 


*This work was done at the General Electric 
Computer Center, Arizona State University. The 
authors wish to thank Robert Stas and Joe Klock 
for their cooperation and assistance. 
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to be rotated. He suggests this criterion 
on the basis of algebraic necessity, psycho- 
metric reliability, and psychological mean- 
ingfulness. The first six factors had latent 
roots greater than one and accounted for 
75 per cent of the total variance. Follow- 
ing Kaiser’s rationale, these were rotated to 
simple structure using the Varimax [6] pro- 
cedure. The rotated factor matrix is pre- 
sented in Taste 1. Variables with loadings 
above 0.20 are listed in rank order for each 
factor in TABLE 2. 

Factor I appears to be an “achievement” 
factor. All of the Mickey scales are loaded 
on this factor. It is reasonable that Plans 
of Action should have the greater loading 
since this scale requires possession of more 
specific knowledges and understandings 
than the other two scales. 

Factor II has been designated “profes- 
sional ignorance,” although it could have 
been reflected and labeled “professional 
competence.” This factor throws light on a 
problem experienced by researchers who 
have used the Mickey device. Several stud- 
ies [1] have obtained negative correlations 
between interpretation and avoidance of 


TABLE 1 
Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 


drawing unwarranted conclusions. The r 
values have ranged from —0.24 to —0.52. 
Note in Taste 2 that the avoidance scale 
is positively loaded on both the “achieve- 
ment” factor and the “professional igno- 
rance” factor. This would suggest that re- 
spondents who score high on the Avoid- 
ance scale do so for either of two reasons: 
(1) they are in possession of sufficient facts 
and principles to make the judgments or 
(2) they are ignorant of these knowledges 
and so beg off making any firm commitment 
one way or the other. 

Factor III is composed of GZTS scales 
which are related to psycho-social adjust- 
ment. Ability to Make Plans of Action 
has a moderate loading on this factor. The 
fact that Plans of Action has a high loading 
on the “achievement” factor and a moderate 
loading on the “adjustment” factor can be 
understood in light of what is known about 
counselor effectiveness. For one to be able 


to conceive an effective plan of action for 
a client, he must have an operational knowl- 
edge of what constitutes adjustive behavior. 
A counselor whose own behavior is “well- 
adjusted” is at an advantage here, since 


Variable 


The Case of Mickey Murphy 


1. Ability to make interpretation 0.305 
2. Ability to make plans of action 0.795 
3. Avoidance of drawing unwarranted 
conclusions 0.222 
Guilford Zimmerman Temperment Survey 
4. “G” General activity 0.179 
5. “R” Restraint 0.062 
6. “A” Ascendance 0.018 
7. “S” Social interest —0.039 
8. “E” Emotional stability 0.036 
9. “O” Objectivity 0.047 
10. “F” Friendliness 0.113 
11. “T” Thoughtfulness —0.005 
12. ‘“P” Personal relations 0.089 
13. “M” Masculinity-femininity 0.040 
Personal Data 
14. Grade Point Average 0.743 
15. Sex: 1 = Male, 2 = Female 0.059 


—0.855 -—0.002 -0.039 -—0.051 -—0.052 830 
—0.091 0.227 —0.046 —0.012 0.199 734 
0.876 —0.068 0.016 0.030 —0.014 823 
0.013 —0.054 —0.070 -0.721 -—0.029 560 
—0.048 0.361 0.195 0.220 -—0.693 702 
0.055 0.100 —0.086 -—0.878 -—0.077 797 
—0.097 0.239 0.111 —0.831 0.084 778 
0.010 0.778 -—0.057 —0.307 0.119 719 
—0.025 0.874 —0.180 —0.188 0.064 839 
—0.023 0.778 0.012 0.276 —0.238 751 
—0.001 0.010 —0.060 ~—0.155 -—0.895 829 
—0.060 0.740 0.061 —0.076 ~—0.240 626 
—0.027 0.152 -—0.908 -—0.039 -—0.006 851 
0.015 0.011 0.109 —0.149 —0.220 635 
0.023 0.064 0.899 0.020 —0.038 818 
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any generalizations he makes from his own 
behavior will likely be in the “right” direc- 
tion. 

Factor IV appears to be a rather pure sex 
factor. Factor V is made up entirely of 
GZTS variables and seems to reflect the 
vigor with which one enters into social ac- 
tivities. Factor VI has been labeled “rash 
impetuosity.” The variables suggest that 
a person ranking high on this factor would 
“lash out” in all directions without consider- 
ing the consequences of his behavior. Low 
grade-point average is loaded here, but the 
Mickey scales are absent. 

These findings suggest that persons with 
various temperament characteristics can per- 
form well on Mickey Murphy. However, 
this is not evidence that they could do as 
well in an actual counseling situation. On 
the whole it would appear that one re- 
sponds to Mickey in much the same way 
that he attacks any academically structured 
situation. That is, a case-study device re- 
quires first that the respondent be familiar 
with the prototype of the “well adjusted 
person” as defined by psychologists and 
educators. He must then steer Mickey in 


the direction of this model by choosing 
techniques which are in line with an a 
priori key. These operations appear to 
conform more closely to the requirements 
imposed by conventional achievement tests 
than those imposed by actual counseling 


relationships. Personality characteristics 
may prove to be important determinants of 
effectiveness in counseling even though they 
do not appear to function as determinants of 
performance on the case-study device. 
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TABLE 2 
Rotated Factor Loadings* 


Factor I (Achievement) 
2 Ability to Make Plans of Action 
14 High Grade Point Average 
1 Ability to Interpret Data 
3 Avoidance of Unwarranted 
Conclusions 
Factor II (Professional Ignorance) 
3 Avoidance of Unwarranted 
Conclusions 
1 Lack of Ability to Interpret Data 
Factor III (Psycho-Social Adjustment) 
9 Objectivity 
8 Emotional Stability 
10 Friendliness-Agreeableness 
Perscnal Relations-Cooperativeness 
5 Restraint-Seriousness 
7 Social Interest—Sociability 
2. Ability to Make Plans of Action 
Factor IV (Sex) 
13 Femininity 
15 Female Sex 
Factor V (Resignation vs Enthusiastic 
Involvement) 
6 Submissiveness 
7 Shyness-Exclusiveness 
4 Inactivity-Slowness 
8 Emotional Instability-Depression 
10 Friendliness-Agreeableness 
5 Restraint-Seriousness 
Factor VI (Rash Impetuosity) 
Unreflectiveness 
Impulsiveness-Rhathymia 
Criticalness-Intolerance 
Hostility-Belligerence 
Low Grade Point Average 
* The variable descriptions are consistent with 
the signs of the factor loadings. 


0.795 
0.743 
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0.876 
—0.855 


0.874 
0.778 
0.778 
0.740 
0.361 
0.239 
0.227 


—0.908 
0.899 


—0.878 
—0.831 
—0.721 
—0.307 
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A Comparative Study 


of Methods Used in Evaluating 


INCE THE INCEPTION of the State-Federal 
S Vocational Rehabilitation Program, re- 
habilitation has been confronted by a con- 
tinuing problem in determining the voca- 
tional rehabilitation potential of persons 
referred for service. This problem became 
more acute as a result of mass referral of 
claimants for social security disability bene- 
fits. In order to cope with this situation, 
screening procedures were promulgated de- 
signed to eliminate those who had little, if 
any, rehabilitation potential. The tradi- 
tional procedures are defined below and are 
based solely upon judgmental evaluation. 

Because judgments have an inherent sub- 
jective component, general dissatisfaction 
with current appraisal techniques has de- 
veloped. To meet this problem research 
was undertaken which resulted in a quanti- 
tative assessment procedure. The latter 
methodology provided a technique which 
quantified the judgments made by those do- 
ing the evaluation and related certain iden- 
tified factors adequately and consistently. 

Validity studies to date have been limited 
to a comparison of the NMZ Scale technique 
with judgments made by two independent 
juries who were charged with performing 
only a screening function. The predictive 
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validity of the NMZ Scale in terms of actual 
rehabilitation outcomes is an area of re- 
search which is now being planned. Reli- 
ability studies between different users of the 
Scale have been completed. Both areas of 
study have produced results which en- 
couraged the use of objective criteria and 
quantified techniques. Another step in 
needed research was to compare this new 
quantitative measure with existing tech- 
niques. 


The Present Study 


This study involved a comparative analy- 
sis of three types of initial appraisal or 
screening for vocational rehabilitation po- 
tential—uni-stage, two stage, and NMZ 
Scale. 

In the uni-stage method, the screening is 
done in a single all-inclusive step which is 
not followed by subsequent appraisal. 

The two-stage screening procedure in- 
volves two steps: first, a coarse or initial 
screening in which persons having litile if 
any potential are eliminated or “screened 
out.” Those surviving the initial screening 
are subjected to a secondary evaluation or 
judgment made by another individual. 

The NMZ Scale of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Potential is a quantitative measure 
which uses the four factors of medical, age, 
occupation, and education with weights and 
values suitable for numerically rating each 
case. 

All the screening techniques described are 
based solely upon the evaluation of re- 
ported case data such as: medical reports, 
educational and occupational histories, etc. 

Six states were involved in the study. 
These states, designated by number and the 
type of screening procedure, are as follows: 
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TABLE 1 


Relationships 


Between Decisions in Uni-Stage and Initial Phase of 


Two-Stage Screening Procedures 


I 
Evaluator M 


.570 
.618 
615 
521 
564 


0.628 0 
0.765 0 
0.719 0 
0.686 7 0. 
0.776 0 
0.768 


.752 


.870 


.574 
.774 
536 
728 
.733 
566 
.796 
.723 
633 


767 
568 
798 
536 


0.765 
564 0.631 
832 
766 


811 


0.744 0.852 
0 816 


0.755 
0.752 
0.868 


643 
614 
714 


0.743 0. 
0.671 O 
0.807 0 


States I and II, Uni-stage; States III and IV, 
Two-stage; States V and VI, NMZ Scale. 
The individuals performing the screen- 
ing function were staff members regularly 
assigned to this operation. An independent 
screening decision was rendered by three 
workers in each state in their designated 
function. The basis of the screening de- 
cision was a copy of the disability determina- 
tion Form OA-D831 on 200 actual cases 
randomly selected from states I and II. 
Decisions were statistically evaluated to 
ascertain relationships between states, 
workers, and screening procedures. 


Results 


1. Uni-stage procedure and _ uni-stage 
compared with initial phase of two-stage 
procedure. 

TABLE | indicates that the values of the 
corrected contingency coefficient range from 
a low of 0.497 to a high of 0.798 in States I 
and II performing the uni-stage screening 
operation. These coefficients indicate that 
evaluators from a particular state may differ 
as much with each other, or more so, than 
with evaluators in another state. 

Taste | also shows that States III and 1V 
performing the two-stage procedure (initial 
phase) when compared with States I and II 
show a range from a low of 0.521 to a high 
of 0.870. Again, the variance in screening 
judgments is extremely high. 

As was the case in the uni-stage procedure, 
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differences between evaluators in the same 
state doing initial screening were as great 
as those between evaluators in different 
states. The coefficient values ranged from 
a low of 0.614 to a high of 0.868. 

2. NMZ Scale Procedure. 

Correlation coefficients secured by the 
Pearson product-moment method in com- 
paring evaluators within the same state 
with those in the other state indicates a 
high reliability in the use of the NMZ Scale. 
It will be seen from Taste 2 that the lowest 
coefficient, 0.618, is between an evaluator in 
state V and one in state VI. The highest 
coefficient, 0.958, is also between evaluators 
in states V and VI. Only three coefficients 
are below 0.80. 

3. NMZ Scale compared 
screening methods. 

In the initial study of the NMZ Scale tech- 
nique, a critical score point was derived 
which was utilized to differentiate 
“screened-in” from “screened-out” decisions. 
This cut-off point was a rehabilitation po- 


TABLE 2 
Relationships Between States on NMZ Scale 


— 


with other 


State Eval- V V / Vi 


VI 
uator B C D E F 


0.924 
0.948 
0.778 
0.927 
0.876 


0.885 0.805 0.958 
0.746 0.900 


0.813 


0.918 
0.858 
0.618 
0.928 


a N Oo P Q R J K } H I 
: I M 0.647 0.616 0.568 0 0 
I N 0.622 0.498 0 0 
I 0.497 0 0 
II P 0 0 
ll Q 0 
Ill J 0 
Ill K 0 
III L 0 
IV H Om | 
IV I 0 
| 
A — 
Vv B 
vec 
VI D 
vl 
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tential value score of 58. Using this criti- 
cal score, Taste 3 indicates the relation- 
ships between NMZ Scale scores compared 
with other screening methods. 

It is noted that the coefficients in this 
table vary from a low of 0.336 in State V 
to a high in the same state of 0.923. Simi- 
larly, coefficients for State VI range from a 
low of 0.365 to a high of 0.918. Since the 
reliability of the NMZ Scale technique has 
been demonstrated to be high (see TasLe 
2), it may be assumed that the low correla- 
tions in the comparison of the NMZ tech- 
nique with other procedures are a direct 
result of the unreliability of the traditional 
methods. 

Among the lower coefficients are those 
which involve secondary screening. This 
screening is characterized by the considera- 
tion of additional factors such as employ- 
ment opportunities and the availability of 
suitable facilities not utilized in uni-stage 
screening. The use of these factors entails 
a finer degree of judgment which may have 
contributed to a higher degree of variability 
among the counselors doing the secondary 
screening. 


TABLE 3 


Relationships Between NMZ Scale Scores and 
Decisions on Various Other Screening Methods 


State V and VI 
Evaluator V VI (Mean) 
I M 0.846 0.731 0.806 
I N 0.812 0.797 0.814 
I oO 0.728 0.757 0.743 
it P 0.522 0.547 0.531 
11 Q 0.923 0.918 0.924 
II R 0.766 0.739 0.752 
Ill J 0.778 0.780 0.817 
Ill K 0.614 0.641 0.648 
III 0.861 0.869 0.844 
IV G 0.809 0.788 0.823 
IV H 0.748 0.790 0.824 
1V I 0.882 0.888 0.888 
III 0.680 0.663 0.684 
Ill KK* 0.421 0.418 0.585 
Ill 0.769 0.758 0.789 
IV GG* 0.704 0.718 0.692 
1V HH* 0.336 0.365 0.255 
1V II* 0.723 0.711 0.709 


* Counselors performing secondary screening in 
two-stage procedure 
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TABLE 4 
Median Coefficients For Various Screening 


Procedures 
Median 
—Coefficients— 
Corrected Pearson 
Procedure Contingency 1 
Uni-stage 0.62 
Two stage (initial phase, inter and 
intra state) 0.76 
Two stage (initial with uni-stage) 0.72 
NMZ Scale (intra state) 0.89 
NMZ Scale (inter state) 0.90 
Mean NMZ Scale scores (two 
states each with all other 
raters, two methods) 0.77 
Mean NMZ Scale scores 
(combined states with rat- 
ers, doing secondary screen- 
ing) 0.69 


Summary of Results 


The median coefficient values, based 
upon all procedures investigated in this re- 
search, are summarized in Taste 4. All of 
the contingency values have been corrected 
thereby permitting comparison with Pear- 
son coefficients. The range of median con- 
tingency values is 0.62 to 0.77. The range 
of median Pearson coefficients is 0.89 to 0.90. 
It is noted that the Pearson coefficients ob- 
tained from the use of the NMZ Scale tech- 
nique are almost identical and are higher 
in magnitude than the contingency coefh- 
cients. On the other hand a greater amount 
of variability in correlational values re- 
sulted from the use of traditional screen- 
ing procedures. Moreover, the latter 
methods tend to adversely affect the values 
when the NMZ Scale is correlated with 
these procedures. 


Conclusions 


Traditional screening methods disclosed 
a lesser degree of reliability and consistency 
among adjudicators and counselors than 
the NMZ Scale procedure. This quantified 
technique produced, generally, higher corre- 
lation values between adjudicators within a 
state as well as between adjudicators in dif- 
ferent states. 
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Challenging New Texts 
from ##acnillan 


e PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A CASE STUDY APPROACH 


James F. Adams, Temple University 


This comprehensive text presents twenty-seven cases that represent 
the more challenging problems in educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal counseling. Primary emphasis is on acquainting students with 
proper approaches to any counseling problem; the text does not offer 
easy, ready-made solutions. Discussion sections follow each case, while 
a final chapter integrates all of the case studies into a review of coun- 
December, 1961 


seling ethics. 


eo ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
William B. Castetter, Schoo! of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Focusing attention on personal and non-personal aspects of school 
administration, this text thoroughly examines the process of selecting 
and training personnel, analyzing problems involved in maintaining 
and improving service. The text is organized around three groups of 
school personnel—administrative, instructional, and non-instructional, 
with much material incorporated from the latest research studies. 
February, 1962 


co STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
William S. Ray, The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


This new text considers psychological statistics as the language of 
the research psychologist, emphasizing the distinction between syn- 
tactical and semantical issues, descriptive and inferential statistics, 
experimental and non-experimental research, and between testing sig- 

January, 1962 


nificance and estimating parameters. 


ca PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Second Edition 
Anne Anastasi, Graduate School, Fordham University 
1961, 657 pages, $7.50 
The latest edition of this valuable text provides thorough coverage of 
all available tests, and well balanced discussions of such controversial 
topics as: construct validity, personality inventories and projective 
tests. There are revised manuals, new technical supplements, norma- 
tive and interpretive data, and relevant research publications for each 
test, along with changes now in progress in tests and material about 
to be published. A new answer pamphlet for this text is now in 


preparation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
John W. Loughary. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 153 pp. $3.00. 


HEN THIS REVIEWER received this book, 

he was intellectually and emotionally 
delighted at the possibilities of challenge, 
stimulation, and ideas which might be pre- 
sented. For too long, there has seemed to 
be a super-imposition of clinical and col- 
lege — theory and practice on the 
junior-senior high school guidance pro- 
gram. The use of these excellent clinical 
and college findings and practices seem to 
be an unwarranted massive assumption of 
direct applicability. To this reviewer, this 
brief book offers a first close look at exam- 
ining the singularities of counseling theory 
and practice unique to the secondary school 
counselor’s counseling function. Loughary 
states, “These guidance responsibilities of 
the secondary school counselor, varied as 
they are, can generally be classified as ei- 
ther counseling responsibilities per se, or 
non-counseling guidance duties. This 
book is concerned primarily with the first 
type of responsibility” (pp. 1-2). 

With this purpose the author has arrived 
at a conceptual framework for secondary 
school counseling based on two major 
premises: (1) “The primary objective of 
secondary schools is to educate young peo- 
ple, not to cure them” and (2) “Neverthe- 
less, the primary counseling contributions 
of most school counselors are expected to 
be developmental rather than remedial or 
preventive.” 

The author devotes Chapter 1 to minia- 
ture case problems of high school students 
which are representative of the “situations, 
which are particularly applicable to sec- 
ondary school students” (p. 2); “Aptitude 
and Achievement,” “Peer Relations,” and 
“Vocational Objectives” represent “three 
contexts within which high school counse- 
lors most frequently have initial contacts 
with a student” (p. 8). Several cases of high 
school students with emotional concerns 
are given cursory treatment as illustrative 
of problems encountered less frequently by 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


the high school counselor. This chapter 
concludes with several paragraphs on the 
uniqueness of high school counseling, e.g., 
“The secondary school counselor differs 
from counselors in other situations in that 
he himself takes responsibility for initiat- 
ing a large proportion of his interviews’ 
(p. 11). One might have hoped that the 
author would have presented a more care- 
fully developed system of categories for 
high school student counseling concerns. 

In Chapter 2 the reader is stirred by the 
author’s forthright delineation of the prob- 
lem: “In general, high school counselors 
appear to lack a meaningful frame of refer- 
ence from which to counsel with students. 
What perspective they have tends to be 
based on a vaguely understood conglomera- 
tion of Rogerian techniques, depth theory, 
and advice giving” (p. 20). This follows a 
brief but excellent rationale for encom- 
passing high school student concerns within 
the decision-making construct: “The con- 
cept to be developed in this section is that 
the problems of secondary school students 
which the counselor encounters can, in 
large part, be reduced to decision-making 
problems” (p. 15). This reviewer suggests 
that there are several large domains of ado- 
lescent concerns for counseling which are 
not immediately reconcilable with deci- 
sion-making, e.g., exploration of the self for 
understanding but with no immediate de- 
cisions involved. It is also toward the end 
of Chapter 2 that the author states, “Most 
counseling theories are not suitable for use 
in high school. counseling because of the 
relatively long-term counseling they imply” 
(p. 21). Why then does the author use ref- 
erences to clinical counseling and psycho- 
therapy? Relatively few as there may be, 
where are references from The School 
Counselor and other reports pertinent to 
high school counseling? 

The development of a number of ideas 
on communication in high school counsel- 
ing are noteworthy in Chapter 3. Out- 
standing are the emphases on the concept of 
selective perception in communication, on 
precision questioning versus depth ques- 
tioning, on non-verbal communication, and 
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feedback in counseling. Once again, how- 
ever, the author does not adequately give 
the reader the impression that these have 
been demonstrated as key factors in high 
school counseling. Rather, the author 
seems to think that these probably do make 
a difference because “The concepts dis- 
cussed are those which have been found 
most useful in attempts to help others be- 
come more effective counselors” (p. 44). 
Were the “others” high school counselors? 
Structuring, rapport building, and stat- 
ing of a problem by the counselee are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. Here the author at- 
tempts to give a general perspective of the 
counseling interview with objectives dif- 
fused throughout the latter part of the 
chapter. The interview excerpts are help- 
ful. One may wish to note the number of 
questions asked by the counselor in the first 
interview sample (pp. 46-48). The ob- 
jectives given in this chapter would have 
tied in nicely with the contexts of Chapter 
1, e.g., “Another general function of coun- 
seling is to help the student accept informa- 
tion about himself and his environment— 
not accept in the sense of finality or _— 
termination, but in the sense of behav- 


ing according to his self-understanding” 


(p. 63). 
Counseling techniques are presented in 


brief in Chapter 5. The perspective of 
continuum of lead from acceptance through 
rejection is the basis for analysis. Al- 
though the author stated in the preface 
that, “There is no attempt to review coun- 
seling research literature, or to present a 
bibliography of such literature” (p. xi), the 

uestion arises as to the basis for selecting 
these particular techniques. Have they 
been proven as useful in high school coun- 
seling, either by experience or experiment? 
Or have they been adopted from research 
on college counseling? 

The counseling tasks of information giv- 
ing, interpreting test results, dealing with 
hostility during counseling, referrals, and 
parent conferences are discussed in Chapter 
6, “Frequent Counseling Tasks.” In con- 
tradistinction to Chapter 5, the author 
gives more adequate examples of the im- 
portance of these tasks in high school coun- 
seling. His examples reflect actual usage. 
Particularly strong is the section on refer- 
rals (pp. 101-102). Brief but emphatic 
treatment is given on parent conferences. 
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Vous patient who has a disturbance of ego 
function, either developmental or consti- 
tutional or both, will find at Devereux, 
among other services, experienced multi- 
disciplinary personnel who understand and 
treat children and young adults with vari- 
ous types of ego disturbance. These serv- 
ices are available to all students, including 
the simple, uncomplicated mentally-re- 
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of emotional problems requiring a program 
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The influence of eight non-counseling 
guidance procedures, e.g., the success of the 
student class scheduling on counseling pro- 
grams is given in Chapter 7. These guid- 
ance activities contribute to a better pupil 
understanding and acceptance of the total 
guidance program and the counseling 
function in particular. 

If for no other reason, the book is valu- 
able because of the contribution of Chap- 
ter 8, “Counseling Research and Develop- 
ment.” Loughary states that, “If we are to 
increase our knowledge significantly about 
school counseling within the coming years, 
high school counselors must assume greater 
responsibility for initiating research” (p. 
42). The counseling criteria, methodology, 
and suggested local research projects will 
be helpful to all concerned. 

This is a good and much needed book. 
The shortcomings, pinpointed above, only 
serve to point out the need for a full and 
comprehensive development of a_ theory 
suitable for high school counseling. High 
school counselors will find Loughary’s 
book immediately helpful. The greater 
benefit to the profession will be in each 
high school counselor's critical analysis of 
the conceptual framework of counseling he 
uses in his work.—HERMAN J. Peters, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


<> 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COL- 
LEGES AND Universities, by E. G. Wil- 
liamson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. xvi + 474 pp. $7.50. 


most difficult to review. Were it not 
so freshly off the press, the term classic 
would suggest itself even more strongly. 
There is little warning of its content in the 
table of contents. The chapter headings 
are disarmingly usual. For the reader not 
familiar with the long range, carefully 
planned, and painstakingly polished, and 
repolished facets of the program described, 
important considerations may be missed. 
With the indulgence of the Editor, the re- 
viewer departs from standard procedures 
and devotes a paragraph to some of the 
surround. 
The University of Minnesota, particu- 


vr WILLIAMSON has written a book 
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larly its ape department, was named 
as the home of “dust bowl empiricism” dur- 
ing the 1930's. This designation was ac- 
cepted and worn proudly. The Univer- 
sity was characterized by strong figures— 
Lotus D. Coffman, President; Deans of 
Letters and Science, Johnston, Tate, and 
McConnell; Deans respectively of Engineer- 
ing, Law, Medicine, Education, and Busi- 
ness Administration, dedicated to empirical 
research and its application to human prob- 
lems, including those of students. The 
Psychology Department Chairman, Richard 
M. Elliott and Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son were advocates of a strong, psychologi- 
cally and research-oriented, student person- 
nel program. Lest anyone feel that the 
faculty was slighted, attention is called to 
the key role of Faculty Senate Committee 
participation from the beginning. It was 
in this dynamic matrix that Dr. William- 
son was requested to develop the Minne- 
sota program. 

In the early forties, when Dean William- 
son inaugurated the integrated and cen- 
tralized program, Minnesota was a large in- 
stitution. It continued to increase its stu- 
dent population at a rapid pace until dur- 
ing the immediate post-war years, enroll- 
ments in all categories exceeded 30,000. 
The charge to the Dean was to provide mass 
education with individual attention for 
students, on a relatively low budget, with 
careful attention to scientific rigor, while 
he maintained his status as a teaching 
faculty member. The book is convincing 
evidence that he has accomplished with dis- 
tinction these all but impossible and seem- 
ingly mutually exclusive tasks. 

Williamson is scholarly in his presenta- 
tion as one would expect. There is, how- 
ever, nothing of the pedantry which can ac- 
company such writing. The approach is 
“Rockheaded” rather than “Bleeding- 
heart,” but there is warmth and under- 
standing of student problems. After all, 
Mr. Chips was never a dean of students 
and had he been, his tenure would have 
been exceedingly brief! 

Parts I (Services and Administrative 
Processes) and II (Some Special Administra- 
tive Processes) lead one through a carefully 
reasoned, well documented description of 
“what” and “why.” “How” is not ne- 


glected but is reduced to its proper per- 
spective. Chapter 1 (in Part I) serves as an 
introduction to these two important parts 
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of the book by describing the traditional 
services found on many campuses as well as 
their underlying philosophies. The desir- 
able emphasis in the three chapters that fol- 
low is on the dynamic processes and tech- 
niques of administration in the context of 
student personnel services. These prac- 
tices and these emphases are seen against 
the background of education in our time. 
Inevitably, the wise and discerning author 
of this excellent book addresses himself to 
the broad social issues confronting higher 
education. In this sense all of the first 
= of the book is a foundation for what 
ollows. Part III (New Services and Poli- 
cies: Illustrative Cases) is awarded the term 
“classic” for the excellent content, fine 
writing craftsmanship, and intriguing plot 
through the media of the case-study ap- 
roach. Here, relative to emerging new 
orms of student personnel services, Dean 
Williamson offers his formulation of their 
philosophical foundations. If the stricture 
were not to be applied to every page of the 
book, the reviewer would urge that this sec- 
tion in particular is must reading for every- 
one in any way concerned not only with 
student personnel work but with higher 
education generally. 

All readers will find specifics with which 


they do not agree. There is full freedom to 


disagree as Williamson makes clear. The 
reviewer points up only one personal point 
of disagreement—the title ot she book. 
There is philosophy and attention to broad 
social-educational objectives contained in 
the pages to an extent far greater than the 
title suggests. 

In summary, outstandingly the best book 
the writer has ever read in the field. And 
this is not to imply that others have writ- 
ten poorly. The administrator in college 
and university student personnel work 
should buy two copies—the one which he 
reads and re-reads, and the carefully inter- 
lineated copy which he reverently places 
on his president's desk with the hope that 
it will be read.—Mitton E. Haun, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


<> 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUST- 
MENT IN ADOLESCENCE, by Alexander A. 
Schneiders. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1960. 451 pp. $5.75. 
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lk BOOK is a revised edition of the au- 
thor’s Psychology of Adolescence, which 
appeared in 1951. After presenting the 
meaning, significance, basic issues, and lo- 
cation of the American adolescent, the au- 
thor “opens many doors” with a discussion 
of “Key Concepts for the Student of 
Youth,” in Chapter 3. 

The author has attempted to provide 
such information “and to define the prin- 
ciples and the techniques whereby the 
problems of youth can be effectively con- 
trolled.” In defining these principles, the 
author relates those areas of adolescent de- 
velopment which appear to be problem ori- 
ented. He further substantiates his empiri- 
cal data with some current research. His 
viewpoints further present the results of ad- 
ditional study centered around moti- 
vational research and personality develop- 
ment. 

The three remaining parts of the text are 
entitled the Physiology of Adolescence, the 
Psychology of Adolescence, and the Sociol- 
ogy of Adolescence. The author structures 
problem orientation, research data, motiva- 
tional dynamics, and counseling sensitivity 
into a coherent presentation. 

Chapter 6, “The Psychosexual Develop- 
ment and Problems of Youth,” is well 
done. Sex adjustment and problems asso- 
ciated with it are discussed and explained 
through the dynamics of adolescent be- 
havior. Further suggestions and explora- 
tions of sex education and parental counsel- 
ing, as a means for preventing psycho- 
sexual conflicts, are presented. 

The author makes a courageous effort to 
explore the psychology of the adolescent in 
Part III. he following basic determi- 
nants of human conduct are exposed: needs 
and motives; feelings and emotions; moti- 
vational development; discipline; interests; 
activities; values; ideals and goals; moral 
and religious development; and ultimately 
the emergence of character. By consist- 
ently asking the what, why, and how of 
adolescent conduct, the author directs his 
readers through a dynamic psychology of 
human development and behavior. 

Part III is the most complete section of 
the book. It contains an overview of basic 
principles of adolescent behavior and per- 
sonality development. Chapters 7, 8, 9 
and 10 emphasize the universality of hu- 
man motivation at any level of develop- 
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ment. ‘Lhe author presents those “color- 
ings” emerging during adolescence which 
“stamp adolescent motivation with certain 
unique qualities.” 

ihe subsequent chapters on adolescent 
needs and motives, feelings and emotions 
explore those conditions and terms which 
define motivational behavior. ‘The dichot- 
omy of motivation and discipline is fur- 
ther expanded in Chapter 2. 

The book is well organized, but does not 
contain chapter summaries or questions. 
The glossary of terms is skimpy. Sentences 
are often laborious and _ philosophical. 
Ihe author tends to move from definitive 
and factual introductions into increasingly 
philosophical approaches. The diagrams 
are quite simple, in contrast to the complex 
sentence structure. The revision brings 
adolescent research up to date quite well 
but this book is still more didactic than dy- 
namic in its applications. 

This reviewer would classify this book as 
a “fair” text for college courses in adoles- 
cent psychology. It should be more accept- 
able as a reference or companion text in 
sociology and education courses. It would 
probably be more useful in Catholic rather 
than secular institutions. The book is too 
academic for parents and not academic 
enough for graduate courses in psychology. 
The author assumes a considerable knowl- 
edge of psychological systems for a text to 
be used in undergraduate developmental 
D. BiLocksMa, Con- 
sulting Psychologist, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
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Tue INFORMATION SERVICE IN GUIDANCE: 
OccuPATIONAL/EDUCATIONAL/SOCIAL, by 
Willa Norris, Franklin R. Zeran, & Ray- 
mond N. Hatch. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1960. 598 pp. $6.75. 


= TEXT attempts to provide a source 
useful in offering the skills and knowl- 
edges required in the information service 
of the guidance function. The emphasis is 
said to be on an information service rather 
than on information alone. Further, the 


authors have attempted to broaden the 
hase of such a service with increased atten- 
tion given to educational! and social infor- 
mation. 
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Books on occupations and occupational 
choice are largely the descendants of the 
early books by Parsons (Choosing a Voca- 
tion, 1909) and Kitson (Lhe Psychology of 
Vocational Adjustment, 1925; 1 Find My 
Vocation, 1931). The present-day pattern 
of books on occupational information par- 
allels the content crystallized by Shartle 
(Occupational Information, 1946), and fol- 
lowed by Greenleaf (Occupations and Ca- 
reers, 1955), by Heppock (Occ upational In- 
formation, 1957), and by Baer and Roeber 
(Occupational Information, 1958). These 
books have typically included some discus- 
sion of the need, role, and scope of occupa- 
tions in American society; a section on the 
world of work and the structure and classi- 
fication of jobs and occupational groups; 
the varieties and sources of occupational in- 
formation and materials; methods of filing 
and maintaining an occupational library; 
techniques for presenting occupational in- 
formation to individuals and groups; fol- 
low-up of the results of administering the 
information service; and procedures for 
the evaluation or appraisal of occupational 
materials, 

Norris, Zeran, and Hatch have followed 
the patiern of their predecessors although 
with differences in emphasis. For example, 
unlike the earlier books, there are three sep- 
arate chapters concerned wholly with edu- 
cational information, with social informa- 
tion, and with the evaluation of educa- 
tional and social information. Further, to 
the credit of the book, a greater proportion 
of the total volume has been devoted to 
evaluation and follow-up than is true for 
previous books on the information service. 

Books on occupations can be grouped 
into two categories. The first includes 
books primarily containing occupational 
information. The second includes books 
based on theoretical and research consid- 
erations of vocational development and oc- 
cupational choice. The former group in- 
cludes the books of Shartle, Greenleaf, and 
Baer and Roeber. Hoppock’s book in- 
cludes his theory of occupational choice, 
brief summaries of other theories, and some 
counseling theory in addition to occupa- 
tional information Norris, Zeran, and 
Hatch have included Hoppock’s theory and 
Samler’s theory. The second group of 
books includes those by Ginzberg and his 
associates (Occupational Choice, 1951), by 
Caplow (The Sociology of Work, 1954), by 
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Roe (The Psychology of Careers, 1956), and 
by Super (The Psychology of Careers, 
1957). These are concerned largely with 
such constructs as the self-concept; motiva- 
tion and drive; occupational mobility; 
stages of vocational development; the rela- 
tionships of aptitudes, interests, and per- 
sonality to requirements; etc. 

It would be difficult to say that Norris, 
Zeran, and Hatch have produced a defini- 
tive work on the information service. The 
book is still basically a book on occupa- 
tional information, albeit with the 
addition of the chapters on educational 
and social information. The authors have 
drawn heavily from previous books on oc- 
cupational information. Fine (this Jour- 
nal, May, 1955) indicated that counselors 
need to know more than is generally in- 
cluded in the term occupational informa- 
tion. Samler (this Journal, February, 
1961) has warned of the danger inherent in 
dealing only with economic aspects of the 
working individual rather than with psy- 
chological considerations as well. A fun- 
damental question has yet to be answered 
in connection with the information service 


in guidance. Should the information serv- 
ice stress occupational development and 
choice in terms of psychological freedom or 
should the emphasis be on such choice 
geared to economic and social realities? 
When the definitive book on the informa- 
tion service is written, it will sail a defen- 
sible course through the horns of this 
dilemma. 

While there is much that is recent in the 
book, the authors have not consistently ap- 
plied their own evaluative criteria to other 
aspects. For example, the section on the 
Federal Position Classification System 
makes reference to the crafts, protective, 
and custodial schedule. This schedule was 
abolished in 1954. There appears to be no 
reference to the occupational handbooks 
prepared in the Department of Defense. 
No mention is made of the exciting ]-co- 
efficient approach to matching aptitudes 
and job requirements being investigated by 
Primoff in the Civil Service Commission. 
Information on the use of follow-up results 
is sparse. 

This reviewer appreciates the emphasis 
in the book on social and educational in- 
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formation. He would have appreciated 
more the deletion of much of the material 
included which already exists in several of 
the recent books on his bookshelf.—SAMUEL 
KAVRUCK, Specialist, Testing Programs; 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing Sec- 
tion; U. S. Office of Education. 
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THe EpucaTiION OF TEACHERS: CERTIFI- 
CATION, REPORT OF THE SAN Dieco TEPS 
CONFERENCE, 1960. The National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Washington D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1960. 
364 pp. $3.50. 


HE SAN Disco CONFERENCE, reported in 
this book, was the third and last in a 
series of Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Conferences, the others 
being at Bowling Green in 1958 and Law- 
rence, Kansas, in 1959. All dealt with the 
education of teachers, with the first center- 
ing on new perspectives, the second on cur- 
riculum, and this, the final one, on certifica- 
tion. There were nine co-sponsoring or- 
ganizations for the conference and 60 coop- 
erating organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The book consists of five parts. Part I 
deals with three reports of the conference 
deliberations; Part II consists of the three 
major addresses; Part III contains four 
section addresses, while Part IV is made up 
of three TV panel presentations; Part V is 
divided into four presentations on history 
and current status, nine presentations on 
propositions, and six on current studies. 
Part I is an interpretive report which 
discusses the lack of knowledge of certifica- 
tion requirements in the United States and 
the various bodies and organizations influ- 
ential in determining certification and 
standards. It is fairly obvious that the 
“profession” of teaching does not speak 
with one voice, although there is a general 
endorsement of the movement to have the 
profession assume more responsibility in 
the certification of teachers. Summaries of 
the group reports would appear to this re- 
viewer to present a bewildering array of 
disagreement, and what is described as “the 
most common” area of agreement would 
seem to be almost the only area of agree- 


ment—namely, that there should be main- 
tained a cooperative attitude among the 
various professional groups interested in 
teacher education! 

In Part I, the three major addresses, we 
find a dean of school of education open- 
ing the conference with a talk which gen- 
erally approves of certification, then during 
the conference a chancellor of a university 
imakes clear his distaste with a mechanical 
concept of certification and pleads elo- 
quently for stress on only the teacher and 
the learning process. Finally, a poet closes 
the conference by speaking on creativity, 
and freedom, and poetry, and pointedly ig- 
nores certification altogether! 

The section addresses in Part III discuss 
the four major problems considered by the 
conference—the problems, the principles, 
the purposes, and the processes in teacher 
certification. Combs feels that teacher 
education, certification and accreditation 
are inseparable parts of one process, and 
Woodrings’ main point appears to be that 
we don’t know the difference between a 
great and a mediocre teacher, and thus 
teaching should remain an open profes- 
sion. Reynolds discusses the basic pur- 
pose of certification as insuring compe- 
tence and eliminating inadequacy, while 
Mayor describes the processes in develop- 
ing and administrating certification pro- 
grams. 

One aspect of the conference was three 
closed circuit television presentations. In 
these, in Part IV, Shuck talks about flexi- 
bility, Bush describes means of enforcing 
teaching assignments, and Corey discusses 
the role of the professions in licensure. 

Part V consists of the working papers, 
and at this point the reviewer was begin- 
ning to feel that he had seen the scenery 
before, and that certain contradictions 
seemed to appear. There seemed to be 
some a vague agreement, for ex- 
ample, that the liberal arts and teacher ed- 
ucation institutions were really after the 
same thing, but speakers on this specific 1s- 
sue did not seem to agree. There seemed 
to be agreement that we must be con- 
cerned with having good teachers, but no 
one seemed too sure as to just what a good 
teacher might be. There appeared to be 
some agreement on the general idea of cer- 
tification, but little agreement on the cri- 
teria on which certification should be 
based. 
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Four papers discussed the history and 
the current status of certification, and nine 
papers dealt with propositions, with a com- 
pendium of positions on teacher certifi- 
cation from 17 sources. These sources 
agreed generally on the need for licensure, 
but each organization appeared to be 
speaking for its own particular, parochial 
area, whether it was mathematics, or Eng- 
lish, or driver education, or the right reli- 
gious concepts. The Council for Basic Ed- 
ucation, for example, in discussing the role 
of the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, says its “relation- 
ship to certification should be sharply lim- 
ited pending reorganization.” This re- 
viewer received the somewhat unhappy 
feeling that he was witnessing a dogfight ia 
which each participant was saying, “I'll go 
along as long as I have my way,” but that 
very few of the participants seemed to be 
concerned with the basic purpose of the 
teacher—namely, the education in the 
learning process with the child, for the 
benefit of the child. 

This is an interesting report and might 
well be read by anyone who is interested in 
the state and status of teaching in the 
schools of America. The most positive 
aspect of the report is probably the fact 
that so many individuals with divergent 
points of view were able to live under one 
roof, together, for a few days. The diver- 
gence, however, still stands out, clear and 
direct, and this reviewer's impression, after 
reading this book, was that this state will 
continue for some time to come.—DuGALD 
S. ArRsBucKLE, Professor of Education, 
Boston University. 


<> 


ENTRANCE CouNsELOR, Volume 
I of the Complete College Entrance 
Book, by Louis K. Wechsler, Martin 
Blum, & Sidney Friedman. New York: 
oa and Noble, 1961. xiii + 413 pp. 
3.50. 


Au WITH its companion, College En- 
trance Examinations, Volume II of 
the Complete College Entrance Book, this 
work is dedicated to the task of creating 
knowledgeable, if not sophisticated, col- 
lege applicants. As the authors point out, 
“College is for those who will profit from 
it. Unfortunately, many go to college who 
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should not, and many do not go who 
should.” If we stopped here, it could be 
wondered that the authors are helping the 
unfit to appear unreasonably fit and ac- 
complishing that which they consider un- 
fortunate. 

However, the authors continue, “Going 
to college would be a mistake for those 
without the necessary academic ability and 
for those without a serious purpose.” 
Then they talk about purpose, and we rec- 
ogtiize the contemporary social emphases: 
15 lines on personal growth, 63 lines on 
economic advantages, and 18 lines on social 


‘advarttages. Scholarly purpose, perhaps, is 
futile’ to sell. 


Actually, the book, now available on 
news stands next to more pocketable enter- 
prises, is crammed with useful and thought- 
ful information, generally well-stated and 
well-organized. It is apparently up-to- 
date. The book covers the ground that a 
good counselor, with references, should 
cover with a student who is considering col- 
lege education. It even throws in the use- 
less, pedantic statement, “If you have not 
been working to the limit of your ability, 
the time to begin is now.” That's counsel- 
ing? Such items do not, however, detract 
from its worth. There is a clear presenta- 
tion on military obligation for young men 
and an exhaustive directory of majors and 
colleges where they are offered. If “do it 
yourself” counseling is necessary, this could 
be valuable, but along with other refer- 
ences, it has more meaning as a comple- 
ment to a perceptive, responsive counselor, 
who knows more about the candidate him- 
self.—KeNNETH W. ROLLins, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Montgomery County, Maryland. 


<> 


Workinc WitH Groups, by Walter M. 
Lifton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1961. 238 pp. 


fe ARE texts on the nature and tech- 
nique of group processes which are 
more comprehensive, but few will match 
the sense of vitality that throbs throughout 
this book. The author has written a book 
that bespeaks not only a knowledgeable 
familiarity with his subject, but also a keen 
insight into the experience of group dy- 
namics. 


The book is designed quite simply. It 
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begins with a summary of issues involved 
in group process and a concise handling of 
the terminology to be encountered. 
There are brief but worthwhile comments 
on certain psychological factors affecting 
communication and an outline of various 
techniques involved in the helping proc- 
ess. With this introduction behind him 
the reader is then taken right into a group 
in action with the author serving as com- 
mentator on what's happening. The 
reader is then provided with several cha 
ters of typical problems encountered in 
group work and the application of group 
techniques to such situations as_ the 
classroom, orientation, workshops, and stu- 
dent council activity. The concluding 
portion of the book is intended to suggest 
ways to evaluate what a group has ac- 
complished. The appendix provides the 
actual diary notes of one group partici- 
pant. This offers the reader a detailed ac- 
count of what is experienced during the 
life of a group. 

The author has written with a definite 
point of view, namely that the use of pon 
processes can develop individuality as well 
as group responsibility. Yet throughout 
the reader is given a resume of viewpoints 
other than those of the author. The result 
is a sense of freedom to explore and inter- 
pret what is presented. One might say that 
reading the book is itself an experience 
akin to group process. 

The chief value of this book may be that 
it can serve as an excellent way to obtain 
an introduction to the phenomenon of 
group dynamics. Anyone who has ever 
thought of starting or has just started 
working with groups will profit from this 
book. It will serve both to enlighten and 
motivate. The reader who might want a 
more comprehensive treatment of various 
theoretical aspects of group dynamics will 
have to step beyond this book. The author 
must have anticipated this for he has 
served  ' an excellent bibliographic offer- 
ing for this purpose.—Pxitip D. CristAnti- 
ELLO, Assistant Director of Guidance, Saint 
Peter’s College. 


<> 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS AND EFFECTIVE 
Benavior, by James C. Coleman. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1960. 566 pp. 
$5.50. 


His BOOK approaches the problems of hu- 

man adjustment by synthesizing theo- 
retical positions and research findings from 
the fields of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, physiology, biology, and __bio- 
physics. In terms of the book’s psychologi- 
cal foundations, Coleman stresses the ideas 
of Freud, Allport, Cantril, Guilford, 
Miller, and Mowrer among others with 
particular emphases on the writings of 
Fromm, Murphy, Rogers, Maslow, and 
Snygg and Combs. From the fields of 
physiology, biology, and biophysics come 
the author's conceptualizations of man’s 
basic structure and functions together with 
the idea that a human being is an energy 
system. When these concepts are com- 
bined with theories and research from 
fields of sociology and anthropology, Cole- 
man sees behavior as emerged from the 
constant interaction between the environ- 
mental field and man’s indigenous struc- 
ture and typical functions. The author 
also believes that man by his very nature 
can be responsibly self-directed and that he 
seeks to unleash his potentialities toward 
self-fulfillment by attempting to meet his 
various needs, developing a value system, 
responding selectively to environmental 
stimuli, and making choices regarding var- 
ious behavioral possibilities. “Thus Cole- 
man would see man as being more self-pro- 
pelled than passively reactive to the en- 
vironment while admitting that elements 
of both might be present in much behav- 
ior. And further, the author states that the 
quality of man’s adjustment is deter- 
mined by how well biological and psycho- 
logical needs are satisfied within specific 
physical and sociocultural boundaries. 

The book begins with a prologue which 
includes several case histories and poses the 
following three questions: “Who am I?”, 
“Where am I going?”, and “Why?”. The 
author goes on to state that a good many 
people “muddle through” life with less 
than happy consequences and suggests how 
modern psychology can help to answer 
these three questions so that man can live 
with increased satisfactions, greater pro- 
ductivity, and approach true self-fulfill- 
ment. 

The book continues with four major sec- 
tions. The first section is called “The Hu- 
man System” and includes such considera- 
tions as the basic nature of man, the deter- 
minants of his development, and_ the 
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means by which he grows toward maturity. 
Section two follows with a systematic pres- 
entation labeled “The Dynamics of Individ- 
ual and Group Behavior.” In the first two 
chapters, the author discusses the complex 
areas of motivation and adjustive behavior. 
‘The third chapter in this section concerns 
typical problems of adjustment with par- 
ticular emphasis on frustration, conflict, 
and pressure situations. Another chapter 
contains an excellent delineation of ineffec- 
tive patterns of adjustment ranging from 
transient disturbances through the neuro- 
genic and psychogenic disorders. A final 
chapter in this section deals with behavior 
in the social environment and covers such 
topics as the characteristics and functions 
of organized groups, attributes of col- 
lective behavior in crowds and masses, and 
group-individual interaction. Section three 
is called “Living” and consists of five 
chapters which concern the development of 
an adequate frame of reference, emotional, 
social, and intellectual competence, and 
types of resources available for personality 
assessment, counseling, and psychotherapy. 


Of these five chapters, this reviewer was the 
most impressed by the first one with its ex- 
ceptionally fine treatment of value systems. 
The fourth section of this book presents be- 
havior theories and consists of a selection 
of reading prepared by Dr. Alvin Marks. 
Included in this section are the writings of 
Miller, Menninger, Rogers, Guilford, 
Combs and Snygg, and Maslow as well as 
the writings of Selye, Allport, Morgan and 
Stellar, Fromm, Hobbs, and others. The 
book concludes with an annotated bibliog- 
raphy on such topics as getting the most 
from college, vocational planning, marriage 
and the family, and problems of older 
people. 

Incorporated in this book are many fea- 
tures which are particularly helpful to stu- 
dents who are taking introductory courses 
in personality, human adjustment, and 
mental a For example, the organi- 
zation of the book is quite exceptional, and 
its format provides for ease in reading. 
Bibliographies placed at the end of each 
chapter and the excellent selection made 
of illustrations, graphs, charts, and quotes 


To better undertiand the guidance needs 
of dtudents— 


How Well Do You Know Yourself? 


20-25 


Exemplifies the practical efficiency inherent in factorized inventories. 
minutes usually sufficient to complete it. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF is a new, and in some respects, 
unusual objective personality instrument 


Hand-scored in 5-7 minutes. 


It has been designed primarily to 


meet the need to see comparatively normal people in essentially normal terms. 
It presents 17 factorial traits derived from the study of clinically normal persons. 


Standardized for 9th, 10th and 11th as well as the 12th grade, college and adults. 


Sample kit complete with Scoring Keys and Manual $2.82 postpaid 


EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS CORPORATION 
76 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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from a variety of authors should titillate 
the student’s curiosity and stimulate him 
to do some real thinking and additional 
reading. 

Coleman is to be complimented for 
weaving together a mass of recent theory 
and research from several different disci- 
plines and presenting them in so interesting 
and easily understood manner. While some 
individuals might feel that this book is al- 
most too broad in scope with insufficient 
coverage on certain topics, the reviewer 
feels that such breadth of scope has certain 
advantages for beginning students in the 
field of personality. On the other hand, 
this reviewer would have been still more 
satisfied with the book if it had given more 
extensive treatment to the hereditary and 
ongoing physiological influences on_per- 
sonality. Moreover, the selected writings 
of leading authorities contained in the 
fourth section of the book might be made 
more valuable to students if the author 
had attempted to integrate them more 
thoroughly with materials presented in 
parts of the preceeding sections and had also 
added more of his own interpretative com- 
ments. Apart from these considerations, 
this is a sound, well-written, and provoca- 
tive textbook for introductory courses in 
personality. Teachers, counselors, and 
»ersonnel workers should also find it prof- 
itable reading in terms of its integration of 
recent theory and research drawn from di- 
verse fields.—Betry GANZHORN, Associate 
Professor of Education and Counseling 
Psychologist, Ball State Teachers College. 


<> 


LeisuRE IN AMERICA, by Max Kaplan. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 
xiv + 350 pp. $7.50. 


|. THIS BOOK a musician- sociologist, Di- 
rector of the Arts School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Boston University, takes 
—qua sociologist—a long, penetrating look 
at our society in relation to leisure. With 
scalpel and microscope, so to speak, and oc- 
casionally with telescope, he delineates the 
structure, function, and some of the dy- 
namics of leisure activities projected 
against the concept of the Good Life. For 
this undertaking he has done excellent 
home work in the literature of sociology 
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particularly and of some related disci- 
plines. He is scholarly without being pe- 
dantic or obscure. 

The author states as his purposes to ex- 
plore such issues as: 


What, indeed is leisure? What factual trends in 
its use are observable? What are the factors in 
American life that affect these trends? Can a 
classification be developed that will go beyond 
the mere listing of activities and into the dynam- 
ics of meaning and functions? How is leisure ac- 
tivity patterned or structured in groupings and 
in time? How is it chosen and modified? 


He confesses to a personal view that 
some of his colleagues, although displaying 
increased virtuosity in quantitive methods, 
have little sense of history and hence fail 
to look before and after. Evidently aware 
that a man’s frame of reference may also be 
his cage, his aim is “to free us of self-made 
prisons of thought, easy definitions, and 
gratuitous exhortations.” 

What is leisure? It is not merely “free 
time.” The man out of a job has much 
free time but may have little or no leisure 
as conceptualized by Professor Kaplan. His 
“ideal construct” runs thus: 


The essential elements of leisure . . . are (a) an 
antithesis to “work” as an economic function, (b) 
a pleasant anticipation and recollection, (c) a 
minimum of involuntary social-role obligations, 
(d) a psychological perception of freedom, (e) a 
close relation to the values of the culture, (f) the 
inclusion of an entire range from inconsequence 
and insignificance to weightiness and importance, 
and (g) often, but not necessarily, an activity 
characterized by the element of play. 


Leisure as thus defined, he maintains, 
can in theory be little less than the theory 
of man and a theory of the emerging cul- 
ture; it is, in short, what gives life its es- 
sential meaning and makes us aware of 
who and what we are and where we are go- 
ing. He fruitfully compares and contrasts 
the Weltanschauung derived from the 
Judaic and the Christian cultural heritages. 

No Cassandra, but no Pollyanna either, 
Professor Kaplan neither wholly accepts 
the interpretations of those who view with 
alarm the alleged degradation of “mass cul- 
ture” nor Doctor Pangloss’s belief that all 
is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. On the whole, his analyses of the 
data persuade him that the case for mod- 
ern man in our society is a hopeful one, 
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where steadily increasing secularization is 
tending to greater humaneness. Obviously 
such observations imply deep philosophi- 
cal, aesthetic, and ethical problems. 

Methodologically the book’s strength is 
in its objectivity in conceptual analysis and 
categorization. In the process it becomes a 
gold mine for the incipient as well as the 
seasoned behavorial scientist bent on find- 
ing fruitful research problems. If the 
world powers can overcome their current 
ultimately irrational obsession with the 
manufacture of evermore efficient means 
of destruction, a small fraction of their cost 
invested in behavioral science could yield 
great harvests of understanding homo sa- 
piens individually and collectively. 

Those for whom this book is particu- 
larly relevant are the “agents of change” 
and many professions—“the city planner, 
recreationist, gerontologist, family counse- 
lor, clergyman, educator, businessman, 
hospital administrator, government of- 
ficial, physician and psychiatrist, philoso- 
pher, criminologist, publisher, advertiser, 
disc jockey, union leader and _ industri- 
alist.” 


This reviewer as a psychologist could 
cavil at various aspects of the book. He 
believes, for example, that Lord Kelvin’s 
statement, “Until you have measured it 
you don’t know what you are talking 
about” has considerable validity. A sense 
of history and virtuosity in quantification 
are not mutually exclusive but comple- 
mentary. Much of the raw data of social 
perceptions in opinion surveys and social- 
psychological could test and 
give operational support to conceptual 
definitions. 

But this is to ask for additional books. 
By all means read this one.—H. H. Rem- 
MERS, Director, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 


<> 


GuImpANCE READINGS FOR COUNSELORS, 
Edited by Gail F. Farwell & Herman J. 
Peters. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1960. 
691 pp. $6.75. 


HE EDITORS state in the preface that they 
“have tried to provide . . . a collation 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


by Dr. Helen I. Driver and others 


A Source Book of Discussion Group 
Methods for Counseling, Training, and 
Education. 


Fifty-six group projects are described. Groups 
include primary school children, high school and 
college students, adults. The original research in 
multiple counseling by Driver includes groups of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic subjects. 

This reference book is widely used in graduate 
courses in Guidance including NDEA institutes. A 
feature review in CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
applauded this book as “filling an important niche 
in the literature dealing with group counseling and 
psychotherapy.” 


Library bound 464 pp., index, 600-item 
bibl. Postpaid—$7.00 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Books in Counseling 


Books are sent on approval with return privileges if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 3222, Madison, Wisconsin 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


by 

Dr. Robert E. O’ Connor, 
Child Psychiatrist 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Cockefair, 

Family-Life Educators 
Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Pastor 

The six emotional-growth levels from birth through 
adolescence are described in terms a parent can 
understand. Suggestions for parental guidance to 
meet the needs of children on the various levels are 
given. 

Stress is placed upon cooperation between the 
parents, the school and the church to provide effective 
sex education and guidance. This parent textbook is 
used in parent-study groups; it has been transcribed 
into Braille for service to the Blind; it has been 
adopted as the text for in-service training of guidance 
counselors in a large city school system. 


School counselors and psychologists are 
urged to examine this book. 
Deluxe binding, 192 pp., appendix. 
Postpaid—$4.50 
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of periodical materials which will serve as a 
ready source for a multiplicity of views 
and approaches in promoting guidance ac- 
tion.” In this sense the editors have at- 
tempted to provide a sample of articles 
that supplement a basic text in guidance 
work. The diversity of materials plus the 
large number of articles (84) suggest that 
most instructors using this book need to do 
some judicious pruning. 

The monumental scope of this book } lus 
the diversity of materials tend to create an 
impression of unevenness in coverage. 
The articles range from selections origi- 
nally published in well-established journals 
to mimeographed reports and unpub- 
lished papers. In turn the 84 articles re 
resent the range of well-known and estab- 
lished authors to relatively unknown con- 
tributors. It is of some interest that 10 of 
the 84 articles represent work done by one 
or the other of the editors and that 34 of 
the 84 articles were published prior to 
1955. Thus in every way a wide range of 
readings about guidance and counseling is 
presented. In this sense it is difficult to 
think of the use of this book as a text, and 


it clearly fits the role of supplementary 
reading material. 

These readings give the beginning stu- 
dent a notion of the many activities pres- 
ent in the field of guidance, although the 
representativeness of some of the selections 
might be questioned. In the reviewer's 
~~ the strongest features of this book 
of readings are: (1) the inclusion of mate- 
rials related to studies and action in the 
public school setting and (2) the conclud- 
ing section on research, evaluation, and pro- 
fessionalization. To some the inclusion of 
many little-known articles will be a contri- 
bution to the breadth of one’s library re- 
sources and to the others may suggest an 
emphasis on triviality. Overall, the re- 
viewer feels that the majority of the read- 
ings are of value and that this volume 
makes a contribution to the growing list of 
books of readings in the guidance area. It 
may be that the rapid —— of publi- 
cation of readings in this field is starting to 
make the problem of selecting significant 
articles a difficult one for the editors.—REED 
M. MEerrILL, Director, Counseling Center 
and Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Utah. 


choice. 


the student’s future vocation. 


medicine. 


Order now at $245. 


Guidance Films 


One Foot or Two Feet in the College Door...? 


Selecting the proper courses in high school, starting as early as the 9th 
grade, may help determine whether a student “makes” the college of his 
“College Ahead?,” a 30-minute color film demonstrates pic- 
torially how these high school courses fit into a college program and into 


College Ahead?, now in public schools in 22 states, aids guidance coun- 
selors with sequences shot in this country and abroad emphasizing the 
importance of such key courses as English, math, foreign languages and 
history in such fields as law, education, science, military, business and 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Tue Community JUNIOR COLLEGE, by 
James W. Thornton, Jr. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 284 pp. $5.95. 


Barron's GUIDE TO THE Two-YEaR COL- 
LEGES, by Seymour Eskow. New York: 
Barron’s Educational Series, 1960. 320 
pp. $2.98 paper; $4.95 cloth. 


DEVELOPMENTs in the establish- 
ment and growth of junior colleges 
and junior college programs in the nation 
have made it imperative that counselors 
and advisers at all points of the educa- 
tional spectrum be familiar with this baby 
giant of the educational world. This is 
true not only for counselors at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level but also for coun- 
selors, advisers, and deans at the four-year 
college and university level, since more 
and more of their students will have spent 
their first two collegiate years at these com- 
munity institutions. In one urban county 
in Florida, for example, 59 per cent of stu- 
dents who attend college are enrolled in 
a public community — college. 

For those who need an introduction or a 
refresher course in the role that these col- 
leges are playing and are destined to play 
in the educational world, the two volumes 
under review seem to constitute a refresh- 
ing, informative, and effective prescrip- 
tion. Thornton's book, growing out of his 
extensive and distinguished professional 
career that has, especially since 1947, been 
devoted exclusively to leadership at the 
community junior college level, is a 
thorough oul scholarly discussion of the 
need for, and the nature of, this kind of 
educational enterprise. Barron's Guide 
provides the pedi information concern- 
ing junior colleges that would help a stu- 
dent and his counselor decide if the junior 
college provides the kind of educational 
opportunity that would be appropriate for 
him and, if so, many of the details that 
would enable him to make a specific choice 
from among the 700 junior colleges now in 
existence. 

Thornton's book is, of course, designed 
for individuals who have more than a pass- 
ing professional interest in junior college 
education and, as such, will undoubtedly 
be widely adopted as a text for professional 
courses in junior college curriculum. It is 
so arranged. however, that other persons, 
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the in-service counselor for example, can 
easily find valuable discussions of many 
areas of junior college philosophy and pro- 
gram to enable them to round out their 
understanding. Sections are devoted to 
the history and philosophy of the junior col- 
lege movement; the administrative, legal 
and financial organization of community 
junior colleges; overviews of curricular of- 
ferings and student personnel services; and 
an attempt to predict the future direction 
of this educational phenomenon. This 
last seems particularly important in view of 
the continued vigorous attempt on the part 
of the junior colleges to provide excellence 
in their three-way goal of supplying trans- 
fer programs at the usual freshman and 
sophomore collegiate years; technical and 
vocational competence at the two-year col- 
lege level; and diversified offerings for the 
community adult population. 

The two chapters possibly of most im- 
mediate interest to the readers of this 
Journal are those dealing with the charac- 
teristics of students in community junior 
colleges and on student personnel services 
that characterize these institutions. This 
latter chapter, based upon the studies of 
Humphries and the suggestions of Metz- 


ger, attempts to provide an overview of the 
required guidance services and gives spe- 


cial attention to counseling, orientation, 
student activities, follow-up, and_place- 
ment. Administration and organization of 
these services, including provision for ade- 

uate maintenance and use of records, is 
included. This discussion of student per- 
sonnel services is brief and general, but it 
does provide a reasonably inclusive over- 
view by means of which the effectiveness of 
any junior college personnel service might 
be checked. 

Barron's Guide attempts to provide an 
opportunity for the student to assess him- 
self in respect to his maturity, his home con- 
ditions, his financial situation, his talents 
and aspirations as these relate to educa- 
tional opportunities. If this analysis sug- 
gests the utility of a community junior col- 
lege program, the Guide then provides a 
reasonably detailed compilation of facts 
concerning the approximately 700 two-year 
colleges in the United States and Canada. 
The specific information included for most 
of the colleges includes, in addition to 
identifying data, the basis for support and 
control; a description of the physical plant 
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facilities; enrollment figures; admission 
and graduation requirements in the var- 
ious degree and certificate programs avail- 
able; costs; housing facilities; and accredi- 
tation. The colleges are cross referenced 
by alphabetical listing, by regional group- 
ings, and by religious affiliation. In ad- 
dition of these arrangements, programs of- 
fered by the various junior colleges are 
cross indexed so that the reader can easily 
find all of the junior colleges that offer par- 
ticular kinds of preparation. 

Professional counselors may wish that 
the Guide had contented itself with pro- 
viding information concerning the colleges 
and their programs without attempting to 
provide the check list analysis that is in- 
cluded in the introductory material. Cer- 
tainly, most counselors will want to use the 
very fine compilation of information but 
will be wary in presenting the Guide to a 
student as a complete recipe for effective 
educational and vocational planning. 

By effective and judicious use, the two 
volumes can serve counselors in a most re- 
warding fashion, for in this most exciting 
and dramatic educational frontier, Thorn- 
ton’s The Community Junior College 
serves aS a stimulating aerial photograph 
and Barron’s Guide as a most useful and 
informative road map.—JosePpH W. For- 
pyYce, President, Central Florida Junior 
College. 
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CHILDREN BECOME DELINQUENT, by 
John M. Gran. Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1960. 200 pp. $3.95. 


the BOOK could not have had a more 
proper title. Mr. Gran plunges right 
into the fray with the first of 10 “case his- 
tories” to show how sometimes we are mis- 
taken in assuming a child’s guilt because 
the child is the “delinquent type.” We are 
misled by stereotypes. 

The author then “angen the “why” 
phase of his project by presenting eight 
“cases,” ranging from truancy and a boy’s 
need of a dog, to the infamous Leopold- 
Loeb murder case. John Gran hammers at 
the point that “a delinquent is not so 
much depraved as he is deprived.” But 
in a special chapter, he acknowledges the 
danger and need of control of the psycho- 
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pathic delinquent. These parts of the 
book are dramatic, but could have been 
shortened considerably without losing their 
effectiveness. 

A good home is the bulwark against ju- 
venile delinquency, and parents are re- 
sponsible for making a home good. The 
school has responsibility in preventing ju- 
venile delinquency by training teachers to 
identify delinquency-prone children and 
creating a school climate conducive to 
child socialization. The community is re- 
sponsible for upholding morals in policing 
against prostitution and pornography and 
in providing wholesome _ recreation. 
These obligations answer the needs out- 
lined in a section titled “What to Do 
About It.” One can hardly disagree. 

Significant in the book is the result of a 
survey made of the opinions of juvenile 
court judges on 75 factors found in juve- 
nile delinquency cases. Sixty-six judges in 
33 states responded. Their answers were 
compared to those of 44 inmates of the 
Minnesota State Prison, who “were asked 
to confine their responses to their own par- 
ticular case.” The inmate group was by 
no means a random sampling of the prison 
population and was not intended to repre- 
sent convicts in general. However, the au- 
thor is to be commended on this whole en- 
terprise. The results are interesting and 
informative. 

The book’s jacket states that “Clergy, 
teachers, judges, police officers, parents, 
and many others will find in this volume a 
fresh and challenging approach. . . .” 
This reviewer largely concurs. The book, 
however, outside of the survey reported 
above, contributes little to professionals in 
the field. 

Gran does not attempt to deal with these 
difficult puzzles that plague workers in the 
area of juvenile delinquency: (1) Why, so 
often, only one child among many siblings 
goes astray; (2) why a child, seemingly in a 
highly favorable environment, goes off the 
deep end; (3) why so many (the large ma- 
jority) children in a highly unfavorable en- 
vironment never get into trouble. It is 
certain, however, that he is aware of these 
anomalies in his general portrayal of the 
delinquency problem. 

The author appears to be a person of 
great compassion, of common sense, of un- 
derstanding. His 27 vears’ experience as a 
junior and senior high school principal, 
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special consultant to the juvenile division 
of the police department, special advisor to 
a judge of a juvenile court, and assistant 
superintendent of a city schools system in- 
deed authorizes him to write on “Why 
Children Become Delinquent.” —MANUEL 
N. Brown. Director of Parole, State of 
New Mexico. 


PsYCHOANALYsIS: FoR ‘TEACHERS AND 
PARENTS, by Anna Freud (translated by 
Barbara Low). Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960. 119 pp. Paperback, $1.25. 


"= BOOK is a translation of four lectures 
given before the teachers at the Chil- 
dren’s Center in the city of Vienna. The 
book was previously published by Emer- 
son Books, Inc., in 1935. 

Much of the material in the book is now 
well known to many educators and indi- 
viduals in related fields. Perhaps now is 


the time to take a fresh look at some of the 
ideas presented with a viewpoint to put- 
ting them into action. 

The purpose of the lectures was to pro- 
vide the teachers with a close acquaintance 
with psychoanalysis as a help in their work. 


The author makes the now widely 
agreed upon point that teachers may have 
many years experience in observing the be- 
havior of children, but they lack a compre- 
hensive system to clarify and explain the 
behavior. She proposes that psychoanaly- 
sis is the most useful system for teachers to 
adopt. She is probably right in asserting 
that psychoanalysis is the most comprehen- 
sive system available for this purpose, but 
does that necessarily make it the “best” 
(most useful in predicting and controlling 
behavior)? 

According to the author, children come 
to school as “ready made men.” This 
makes it necessary to understand the be- 
havior and experiences of the child before 
his fifth year. The most important behav- 
ior is the child’s great attachment to the 
parent of the opposite sex, the great aggres- 
sion toward the parent of the same sex, and 
toward the child's brothers and sisters. 

When the child enters school these feel- 
ings toward the parents and siblings are 
transmitted to the teachers and other 
school children. Traditionally education 
has been directed to inhibiting the child's 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of those in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead to: Reem GS-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Division, Washi 1 


aggressive and sexual impulses by punish- 
ment and withdrawl of love. This results 
in the child repressing his feelings and be- 
ing intolerant towards others when they 
exhibit the same feelings. “The original- 
ity of the child, together with a great deal 
of energy and his talents, are sacrificed at 
being good.” 

Education must allow, at each stage of 
the child's life, the right proportion of in- 
stinct gratification and instinct restriction. 
Anyone would agree with the above state- 
ment but many would disagree as to what 
they consider the right proportion. 

The author concludes by telling the 
teachers that they should learn to know and 
control their own conflicts otherwise they 
will use the children on which to abreact 
their own difficulties. 

She also concludes with the three things 
that psychoanalysis can do for pedagogy: 

1. offer criticism of existing educational 

methods; 

2. help teachers understand children; 

3. help repair the damage done by 

faulty education. 

Many would not disagree with a number 
of the main themes of the book. There 
probably is some transference of the child’s 
earlier experiences to the school situation. 
But there might be some disagreement as to 
what is transferred. Teachers probably 
should have insight and control of their be- 
havior to be more effective teachers but is 
the psychoanalytic theory and method the 
most useful for this purpose? 

The book should be required reading for 
all teachers so that at least they will give 
more thought to some of the suggestions of 
Anna Freud and perhaps even attempt to 
put some of the thoughts into action— 
Joserpn R. CauTELa, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Boston College. 
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Training Opportunities For Women 


Training Opportunities for Women and 
Girls, 1960. U.S. Department of Labor, 
USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 64 pp. $.30. 


As business and industry grow increasingly com- 
plex, it becomes increasingly important that the 
young person entering the world of work have 
some kind of formal job training. This useful 
booklet describes the initial training opportunities 
available to women who are not oriented toward 
obtaining a college degree. Chief emphasis is 
placed on pre-employment and initial training pro- 
grams offered by schools, private companies, and 
government agencies. 

The report begins with an argument for the im- 
portance of formal job training. There follows a 
description of the major types of available train- 
ing facilities (public trade and high schools; jun- 
ior and community colleges; private business trade, 
and technical schools; in-service training, appren- 
ticeships; and correspondence courses.) The bulk 
of the report comprises a discussion of training op- 
portunities in specific fields ranging from compu- 
ter programming to washing and ironing. Now 
and then one finds an unnecessary and questionable 
statement regarding the characteristics demanded 
by a particular kind of work. (One learns, for ex- 
ample, that success in sales depends on “poise, 
emotional maturity, resourcefulness, initiative, a 
pleasing personality ....") A concluding section 
pleads for an increase in the number of kinds of 
training facilities available to women. 

[he tone of the booklet is generally rosy. No 
mention is made, for example, of any disadvantages 
of particular kinds of training. Nevertheless, it 
provides a helpful general orientation to training 
opportunities for women and a list of sources of in- 
formation about facilities available in different 


geographic regions. 


Teachers’ Liberal Education 


Are School Teachers Illiberally Edu- 
cated?, by Earl J. McGrath & Charles H. 
Russell, 1961. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 28 
pp. $1.00. 


The authors of this booklet take up the cudgels 
against critics who argue that elementary and sec- 
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JAMES D. McKENZIE, JR. 
University of Maryland 


ondary teacher education places excessive emphasis 
on professional instruction at the expense of the 
liberal arts disciplines. Their defense emanates 
partly from the results of some research under- 
taken by the Institute of Higher Education and 
partly from the armchair. 

A study of 35 teacher-preparatory institutions in- 
dicated that curricula for preparing elementary 
teachers included a mean of 36 (range: 21-53) per 
cent and those for secondary school teachers a mean 
of 17 (range: 10—25) per cent of professional 
courses. A comparison of the proportions of pro- 
fessional courses in teacher education with similar 
figures in other undergraduate professional curric- 
ula (agriculture, business administration, enginecr- 
ing, music, nursing, and pharmacy) revealed that, 
on the average, students in teacher-education pro- 
grams spend less time in professional courses than 
do those in other curricula. (An interesting inci- 
dental finding was that “. . . virtually none of the 
accrediting agencies involved now requires ap- 
proved institutions to meet its own established 
standards relating to the composition of the under- 
graduate curriculum.”) The conclusion seems to be 
that, whether one judges by an ideal standard 
(somehow decided by those who made the study) 
of 25 per cent professional subject matter for the 
elementary teacher and 15 per cent for the second- 
ary teacher or by what is going on in other types of 
professional school, teacher education is not es- 
pecially illiberal. 

Although teachers-in-training may spend a 
smaller proportion of their time in professional 
courses than do students in other types of profes- 
sional training, the more important question ap- 
pears to be whether there is a sufficient body of 
professional knowledge and skills. in education to 
warrant this percentage of instruction. A great 
deal of research is necessary before it will be pos- 
sible to specify the optimal combinations of pro- 


fessional instruction, courses in the neophyte 
teacher’s own subject field, and broad liberal 
studies. 


Careers in Science Information 


Science Information Personnel, by 
Leonard Cohan and Kenneth Craven, 1961. 
Science Information, P.O. Box 624, Radio 
City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 74 pp. 
$1.50. 


With the massiveness of the literature upon 
which scientific and technological progress in part 
depend, the need has arisen for specialists to proc- 
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ess and communicate the content of recorded sci- 
entific and technological information. This report 
is based in part on a study assessing the national 
need for science information personnel. 

After describing the profession and citing data 
bearing on the growing need for such personnel, 
the authors discuss the requirements of the field. 
‘These include training in one or more scientific 
disciplines, foreign language proficiency, and a 
knowledge of librarianship and information sys- 
tems. An appropriate undergraduate program 
would consist of a major in one science or a clus- 
ter of sciences and sufficient language work to pro- 
vide at least reading skill in two languages. An al- 
ternative would be a language major with basic 
courses in the sciences, mathematics, and logic. 
Some graduate work would be necessary for the 
language major. Although graduate library schools 
are at present the only institutions for the formal 
education of information specialists, the authors 
point out that this sort of training is not entirely 
adequate;for science information personnel. They 
present gn outline, with detailed course descrip- 
tions, for a proposed master’s degree program in 
science information as well as sketches of two doc- 
toral programs (systems development and _litera- 
ture science) and a two-year community coll 
program for information technicians. The book- 
let concludes with a bibliography and a number of 
appendices, including a set of extracts from typical 
science information job descriptions. 

Educational and vocational counselors should read 
this excellent treatment of a relatively new profes- 
sion likely to appeal to individuals with a combina- 
tion of interests and abilities which precludes their 
—e neatly placed in any of our classical pigeon- 
noles. 


The University Calendar 


The University Calendar, by the Com- 
mittee on the University Calendar of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. Publica- 
tions Office, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 
6, D. C. 56 pp. $2.00. 


It is sometimes argued that a change in the aca- 
demic calendar will make possible the more efficient 
use of college facilities and/or greater student 
learning. This stimulating booklet presents a 
clearly written discussion of several types of aca- 
demic calendars (chiefly the semester, quarter, and 
trimester systems) and of the items that must be 
considered before a decision is made to change a 
college’s calender. 

After an introduction and a bit of historical 
background, the reader is presented with definitions 
of the several types of calendars, carefully balanced 
comparisons of them, and a list of general and ad- 
ministrative considerations which must be weighed 
if a change in the calendar is contemplated. There 
follow two case studies. The first is of Dartmouth 
University, where a three-term, three-courses-per- 
term program was adopted in the hope that it 
would facilitate attainment of the institution's edu- 
cational goals (“to increase the student's responsi- 
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bility for his own education and to shift the empha 
sis from teaching to learning’). The second is of 
the University of Pittsburgh, where a year-round 
trimester system was adopted in order to reduce 
the time a student must spend in study and thus 
also accommodate a greater number of students. 

The Committee does not conclude by recom- 
mending one particular academic calendar as gen- 
erally the best. Instead, it notes that a college's 
calendar is one means of implementing educational 
policy, so the most effective calendar will depend 
upon the goals of the institution in question. 

An advocate of a given calendar may offer argu- 
ments presumably demonstrating that his system 
facilitates the attainment of various goals, but only 
research can settle the issue. While it would not 
be particularly difficult to determine, for example, 
whether adoption of one or another calendar is fol- 
lowed by a more rapid student turnover, the ques 
tion whether a given calendar leads to greater stu 
dent learning than\does another is not likely to be 
answered soon. 


Report on Narcotic Addiction 


Report of Three Day Conference on Nar- 
cotic Addiction and the Teenager, 1959. 
In-Service Training Department, The New 
York City Youth Board, 79 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. 27 pp. 


The title notwithstanding, this booklet deals 
with narcotics addiction in general and without spe- 
cific reference to the teenager. It is a report of the 
opinions and recommendations of an interdiscipli- 
nary conference regarding the characteristics of 
the narcotics addict and the prevention and treat- 
ment of addiction. 

The addict is described as unmotivated, passive, 
dependent, fearful, impulsive, infantile, demand- 
ing, pessimistic, and lacking in moral sense. As 
this description suggests, the chances of his respond- 
ing favorably to treatment are poor. Few facilities 
exist for providing help to the addict; some agencies 
have had to close because of the costliness and in- 
effectiveness of their programs. It is argued that 
only a total treatment program, extending beyond 
the hospital or reformatory to the community in 
which the addict must make his adjustment, can 
possibly be effective. In general, available treat- 
ment resources fall far short of the demand, and 
the addict must be assigned a low priority since “he 
cannot be classified as most in need of help and he 
cannot be described as capable, ready and willing 
to profit from our present day resources.” On the 
other hand, his use of drugs helps him to function 
and is not in itself harmful to him nor to society. 
It is the illegality of the drug, not his addiction 
per se, that incites him to antisocial and immoral 
behavior. 

It is not an encouraging | poe Several pages 
are devoted to a discussion of the pros and cons of 
legalizing the prescription of drugs to certified ad- 
dicts. No conclusion is reached but, in view of the 
addict's poor response to the usual forms of treat- 
ment and of the amount of criminal behavior ap- 
parently attributable to the illegality of addiction, 
this reviewer can see no real alternative. 
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Association Activities 


The A.P.G.A. Constitution 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


A Report by Gail F. Farwell 


American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation was charged by the Executive 
Council with rewriting the Association's 
Constitution. There were several reasons 
for this decision, Since APGA came into 
existence in 1952, new divisions have been 
established, guidance and counseling has 
taken on a new look, and the responsibili- 
ties of the Association have become more 
comprehensive and extensive. Year by 
year, it became evident that some basic 
aspects of the original Constitution were 
inadequate. The founders of the original 
Constitution could not anticipate all as- 
pects of APGA’s organizational needs. 
Therefore, it became necessary for chair- 
men of the APGA Constitution Committee 
to recommend constitutional changes at 
each APGA Convention. There were items 
in the Constitution that should appear in 
the Bylaws and vice versa. Provisions for 
confronting organizational business were 
necessary when the Delegate Assembly was 
not in session. 

Two guidelines were utilized by your 
Constitution Committee in developing the 
new Constitution and Bylaws: (1) The 
Constitution should provide the guidelines 
for organizational structure and _responsi- 
bility; (2) the Bylaws should provide the 
guidelines for procedural action and imple- 
mentation. Profiting from the many ex- 
periences of previous Constitution Com- 
mittees, the Constitution Committee de- 
cided that a complete rewriting was neces- 
sary; a patchwork amending process would 
not result in a_ satisfactory document. 
Upon completion of a preliminary draft, 
the proposal was submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council and to the General Counsel of 
APGA for consideration of legal aspects. 


| nN 1959 the Constitution Committee of the 
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Their recommendations were incorporated 
by the Constitution Committee and the 
revised document was presented to the 
Delegate Assembly in Denver at the 1961 
Convention. With minor comments, the 
Delegate Assembly accepted the document 
as presented by the Constitution Commit- 
tee. The membership subsequently ac- 
cepted the Constitution, presented in this 
issue of the Journal. 

The Constitution Committee is of the 
opinion that APGA now possesses a docu- 
ment in which the principles of the Associa- 
tion are included in the Constitution and 
modes of action are specified in the Bylaws. 
This should eliminate the need for major 
constitutional amendments involving a 
costly expenditure of time and money. The 
new Constitution also provides for some 
features not included before. The Consti- 
tution provides for an Executive Committee 
to serve in lieu of the APGA Senate. This 
will serve to expedite Association business. 
Provisions for confronting ethical issues and 
problems have been incorporated. Flexi- 
bility in action based on constitutional 
principles is provided. 

The members of the Association who 
were the main contributors to the develop- 
ment of the Constitution were: Dr. Atlee 
Beechy, Dean of Students, Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana; Dr. George W. Burchill, 
Assistant Professor, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Dr. James W. Costar, As- 
sociate Professor, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing; Dr. Anthony C. Riccio, 
Assistant Professor, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; and Dr. Gail F. Farwell, 
Professor, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, who served as Chairman of the Consti- 
tution Committee during this period. 
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What can the Air Force do for your students ? 


The Air Force can help carry on the job that 
you've been doing. Advanced technical trai- 
ing and opportunities for higher education 
are readily available to airmen. 


Technical training schools run by the Air 
Force give students an excellent background 
in the vital sciences of the age now before us 
—the Aerospace Age. Aptitude tests help 
direct each student toward that training he 
seems best equipped to handle. 


Higher education programs, covered by 


“Operation Bootstrap,” enable airmen and~ 


officers to earn college credits in off-duty time. 
These programs are conducted at a college 
near the base or at a branch of a college right 
on the base. In either case, a substantial part 
of tuition cost is paid by the Air Force. Col- 
lege credits can also be earned by taking 
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correspondence courses offered by the Armed 
Forces Institute. These courses are free ex- 
cept for a small registration fee. For certain 
carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Pro- 
gram. It includes a complete on-campus col- 
lege education at Air Force expense. 


For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Bro- 
chure,” which lists material about Air Force 
procurement programs, write to: Educator’s 
Information, Dept. No. CG111, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


US. Air Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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THE 
1961-1962 
DIRECTORY 

OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


. . « for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency .. . 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., has investigated and approved the 
vocational counseling services of 165 


agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 


American Personnel 
and 


Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C 


A.P.G.A. Financial 
Statement 


To the Executive Council 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


We have examined the financial records 
of American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Inc., for the fiscal year May 
1, 1960 to April 30, 1961 and submit here- 
with our report, which includes the Ex- 
hibits and Schedules listed in the preceding 
index. 

Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. We did not, however, 
undertake to verify income by direct com- 
munication with the membership and 
other sources. 

The accounting distribution of receipts 
and disbursements was accepted as shown 
by the records, supported by information 
and explanations obtained from officers 
and employees of the organization with 
respect to the activities of the funds in- 
volved. This report does not include the 
activities of the various autonomous di- 
visions and branches of the Association. 

In our opinion, subject to the preceding 
explanations, the accompanying Balance 
Sheet and related Statement of Income 
present fairly the financial positions of 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc., as at April 30, 1961 and the 
results of its operations for the fiscal year 
then ended in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applicable 
to non-profit organizations. 


REGARDIE AND Brooks 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 

Certified June 28, 1961 
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Statement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May 1, 1960-April 30, 1961 


SUMMARY 


Gross Income: 

Membership Dues... . . $133,336.00 
Sales of Journal bait 40,538.99 
Advertising. . 5,159.66 
Sales of Other Publications. . 20,280.41 
1960 Convention 12,267.76 
Donations. . 7,500.00 
Miscellaneous Income... 9,845.19 


Gross INcoME. . $228,928.01 


Operating Expenses: 

Central Office Administration. 

Building Occupancy Expenses 
Publications. . 

Membership. . 

Special Services and Projects. 

APGA Committees. 

Other Association Activities and Expenses 


$128,641. 
12,174. 
64,763 
34,991. 
8,327. 
2,855 
4,341. 


Totrat OperaTinG EXPENSES. . $256,095 


$(27 , 167.84) 


Excess of Expenses over Income for the Fiscal Year 


Balance Sheet as of April 30, 1961 
ASSETS 


General Building 
Fund Fund Total 
Cash in Banks and On Hand. $ 17,825.89 ante $ 17,825 
Deposits in Building and Loan Associations 14,000.00 Baa 14,000.00 
Accounts Receivable 19,438.56 - 19,438 
Real Estate and Other Property — $293,041.63 293,041 
Other Assets. . ' 3,662.75 697.17 4,359 


TOTAL. $ 54,927.20 $293,738.80 $348,666 


LIABILITIES 


General Building 
Fund Fund 

Accounts Payable $ 24,033.37 $ 5,591.70 

Taxes Payable and Accrued 2,277.20 
Deferred Income 51,765.85 8,500.00 60, 265 
Restricted Funds 10,715.63 “i 10,715 
Funded Debt. ewe 120,000.00 120,000 
Fund Principal (33,864.85) 159,647.10 125,782 


Tora. $ 54,927.20 $293,738.80 $348,666 
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GIVES HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
SUPERIOR TRAINING 
FOR SPECIALIZED CAREERS 


in today’s business world? 


Most high school graduates who cannot go to college are anxious to enter the business 
world. But all too often they lack the required specialized training. As a result most of 
them must be content with routine jobs that do not challenge their true abilities. 


The business schools in your community offer the kind of concentrated and practical train- 
ing that such girls usually need for success in any business career. But only one school offers 
the essential “EXTRA” which has proven so helpful in furthering the careers of hundreds 
of thousands of graduates. 


For only one school in any area is selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, the modern ABC 
business shorthand. This school offers complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and medi- 
cal secretarial courses all based on the internationally-known SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
system. Because SPEEDWRITING is the easiest shorthand to learn, the easiest to write, 
and the easiest to read back, students can qualify months sooner for the better paid positions 
of their choice. 


For additional information on how business schools 
can help you help your students, write today to: 


Guidance Department 
THE comeany 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 425 CITIES 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EVERY YEAR 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to refiect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the atiention of the 
Assistant Editor.— Ed. 


Joun T. Bonner, JRr., has been appointed 
Executive Dean of Student Relations at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. He was 
formerly Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Business Organization of the Uni- 
versity’s College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration. 


Antuony C. Riccio has left his position 
as Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of Notre Dame to accept the 
position of Assistant Professor of Counselor 
Education at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


James F. Cawtry has been named Super- 
visor of Guidance Services for the State of 
Vermont Department of Education, Voca- 
tional Division, Montpelier. Previously 
Guidance Director at Northfield, Vermont, 
High School, Mr. Cawley replaces Everetr 
C. Dimick who is now Assistant Principal 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, Union District 
High School. 


Rosert T. McDaniev has left his position 
of Counselor at I. M. Terrell Senior High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas, to become Vice 
Principal at Dunbar Junior-Senior High 
School, Fort Worth. 


Nancy K. Conen has been named Di- 
rector of Residence and Research of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Cohen 
recently completed work on the doctorate 
degree at Teachers College, Coluinbia Uni- 
versity. 
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RoLen W. VAN Zee has changed his po- 
sition from Director of Guidance at 
Primero High School, Segundo, Colorado, 
to High School Counselor at Westminster 
High School, Westminster, Colorado. 


Epwin L. Youn, previously Director of 
Counseling with the Community Guidance 
Service in Dallas County, Texas, has as- 
sumed duties as Head of the Psychological 
Services Center, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 


Robert P. Hopkins, former Administra- 
tive Assistant for Pupil Personnel Services, 
Board of Education, Milford, Connecticut, 
is now Assistant Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the Department of Guidance, 
University of Hartford, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Robert Brown, former Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Northern Illinois 
University, has accepted a position as Di- 
rector of the Student Counseling Service at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Ruti Ware has been appointed Dean 
of Women at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Miss Warfel was formerly Associate 
Dean of Students at the State University of 
Education, Potsdam, New York. 


Haroip Locan, Chairman of the APGA 
Finance Committee, who was Director of 
College Relations of the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, has assumed the posi- 
tion of Vice President for College Rela- 
tions and Development of Education 
Funds, Inc. 


Roserr F. Hopkins, Director of Counsel- 
ing and Testing, Michigan State Univer- 
sity Oakland, Rochester, Michigan, is now 
Associate Professor, College of Education, 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


H. ALAN Rosinson has Icft his position 
of Assistant Professor of Reading and Edu- 
cation, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, to join the staff of the University of 
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Chicago, as Assistant Professor, Graduate 
School of Education. 


REVEREND ALBERT F. Grau, S.J., has been 
assigned to Laurentian University of Sud- 
bury, North Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, for 
the academic year 1961-1962 as Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. Father Grau was 
recently Professor of Psychology and Phil- 
osophy at Sacred Heart College, the Philip- 
pines. 


Herbert G. Dirrersporr, formerly Guid- 
ance Counselor with East Meadow High 
School, East Meadow, New York, is now af- 
filiated with Great Neck North Senior High 
School, Great Neck, New York. 


BERNARD BorisLow, Extension Director 
of the B'nai B'rith Vocational Service of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Supervi- 
sor of Rehabilitation Psychology, Norris- 
town State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


J. WEAveR is now Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Curriculum, Guid- 
ance and Special Services, Morristown Pub- 
lic Schools, Morristown, New Jersey. He 
comes to this position from Mountain 
Lakes Public Schools, Mountain Lakes, 
New Jersey, where he was Director of 
Guidance Services. 


Marion T. Wricut, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., has been awarded a $2,500 fellowship 
to complete a biographical study of the late 
Lucy Diggs Slowe, the first Dean of Women 
at Howard. The grant awarded by the 
Washington Evening Star will aid Dr. 
Wright in detailing the contributions of 
Dean Slowe to the fields of Negro educa- 
tion and student personnel. 


Cart O. Prets has left his position of 
Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to become Dean of Boys, 
Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York. 
Mr. Peets has been appointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Association of College 
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Admissions Counselors to fill the unexpired 
term of Gary L. Mitts who has left the 
position of Assistant Superintendent at 
Glenbrook, Illinois, High School to become 
Head of the Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Service Department, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, California. 


B. Traytor, Associate Professor 
of Education and Head, Department of Ed- 
ucation at Hendrix College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas, is presently Director of Testing and 
Associate Professor of Psychology in the 
Division of Education, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 


CLaupE D. CUNNINGHAM, who served as a 
Counselor at Homewood-Flossmoor High 
School, Flossmoor, Illinois, has joined Cal- 
ifornia Test Bureau as a Guidance and 
Evaluation Consultant and will be working 
in the Midwest region. 


Cuarves E. Hopkins, former Counselor 
at the Walter F. George High School in At- 
lanta, Georgia, has been promoted to the 
position of Director of Testing and Evalua- 
tion Services, Pupil Personnel Services, At- 
lanta Public Schools. 


Joun Grasow, who for the past three 
years has been involved primarily with ele- 
mentary guidance and counseling in the 
Waverly Schools of Lansing, Michigan, is 
now Coordinator of Guidance and Special 
Education for that district, as well as Head 
Counselor for the Waverly Junior High 
School. 


Lee W. Reese has left Cocalico Union 
School District, Denver, Pennsylvania, 
where he was Elementary and Junior High 
School Guidance Counselor, to become Di- 
rector of Guidance at Ogletown Junior 
High School, Newark Special School Dis- 
trict, Newark, Delaware. 


InvinG M. Munn has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Counseling Services at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, South 
Dakota. He comes to this position from 
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having served as Chief of Therapy and 
Counseling with a private psychiatric clinic 
in Arcadia, California. 


Cuartes U. Wacker, Dean of Men, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, has 
resigned to continue advanced studies to- 
ward a Ph.D. degree in Student Personnel 
Administration at Stanford University, 
California. 


STANLEY J. Gross, formerly of New York 
University Teacher's College, Buffalo, New 
York, has accepted the appointment as 
Dean of Students at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Illinois, effective September, 
1961. 


James W. Weeks has joined the faculty 
of the University of Colorado, Boulder, as 
Associate Professor of Education with pri- 
mary responsibility for secondary school 
counselor education. He previously held 
a similar position at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity. 


DarRRELL A. HINDMAN, Assistant Director 
of the Project on Technical Planning, 
American Association on Mental Defi- 


ciency, Columbus, Ohio, for the past five 
years, has left that position to become As- 
sociate Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy at New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City, New Mexico. Dr. Hindman will con- 
tinue to be affiliated with some of the on- 
going activities of the AAMD Project. 


Ernie Fitz-Hucu, formerly a Clinical 
Psychologist at Chicago State Hospital, has 
been appointed to the position of full-time 
Director of Guidance and Counseling at 
Kendall College in Evanston, Illinois. 


REVEREND BrorHeR Puitip Harris, 
O.S.F., formerly Director of Student Per- 
sonnel at St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
New York, is now that institution’s Execu- 
tive Vice President for Development. An- 
other member of the staff, NATHANIEL J. 
PALLone, Director of the Education Con- 
sulting Center, has been promoted to Di- 
rector, Guidance and Psychological Services. 


Deceased: 


Laura F. Wentwortn, first official 
guidance counselor of the Boston Public 
Schools, on July 25, 1961, in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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What you should know about the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL and 


PROFESSIONAL PERSON TO PROFESSIONAL 


‘Tuere is no question about the need for APGA to 
increase its membership. If the Association is to continue 
to develop and to expand its services to the profession, it 
must have more members. The question is how to do it. 
The responsibility is yours. Before a professional colleague 


Here are some facts you will want to know: 


WHAT DOES APGA DO FOR YOU? 


APGA brings you the latest reports in theory and practice through 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal, the Guidepost, and your 
Divisional publications. 


APGA enables you to take part in the national convention each 
year that is planned and carried out with the profession in mind. 


APGA provides you with a professional placement service. 


APGA maintains an active headquarters in the nation’s capitol 
which includes an expanding research library and data processing 
center. 


APGA presents your views as a collective national voice on matters 
of new directions for the profession. 


APGA gives your profession the strength and forward movement 
that come only through a united and dedicated group of profes- 
sional workers. 
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GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


PERSON MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


will think of joining, he must first know APGA exists and 
then why he should belong. What better way to promote 
APGA than through its present membership! Your in- 
fluence as an enthusiastic member of your professional 
association is the key to successful membership recruitment. 


And equally important facts: 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO FOR APGA: 


YOU should inform those engaged in activities similar to yours 
of the benefits of APGA membership. 


YOU should take an active role by participating in local, state, and 
national meetings of your profession. 


YOU should invite at least one of your professional colleagues to 
become a member of APGA. 


YOU should do your part in helping the APGA membership grow. 


NOW . . « for further information about APGA and Invita- 
tions to Membership write to: 


MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Article | 
Names and Purposes 


Name. The name of this Association 


SecTon 
shall be THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION. 
Section 2. Purposes 

(a) The purposes of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association are: to advance the scientific 
discipline of personnel and guidance work; to con- 
duct and foster programs of education in the field of 
personnel and guidance and to promote sound 
personnel and guidance practices in the interests of 
society; by stimulating, promoting, and conducting 
programs of scientific research and of education in 
the field of personnel and guidance work; publishing 
scientific, educational, and professional literature; 
advancing high standards of professional conduct; 
and conducting scientific, educational, and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences. 


Article Il 


Membership 
Section 1. Types of Membership. Membership 
shall be of one type—individual. 
Section 2. Individual Members. 

(a) An individual member in good standing is a 
person whose primary responsibilities or interests 
are in the area of guidance, counseling or personnel 
work and whose preparation or position is such as to 
qualify him for membership, as defined in the By- 
Laws, in one of the Divisions of the Association. To 
remain in good standing, an individual member 
must be elected to membership in one of the Divi- 
sions of the Association within one year of his 
entrance into the Association. 

(b) Each individual member in good standing 
shall be entitled to vote as a member of the Associa- 
tion, to attend conventions and meetings of the 
Association, and shall be eligible to hold office in 
the Association. 

(c) Any individual member in good standing may 
qualify for life membership in the Association and 
its Divisions. 

(d) A member may be dropped from membership 
for nonpayment of dues or for conduct which in any 
wise tends to injure the Association or to affect 
adversely its reputation or which is contrary to or 
destructive of its objects. No member shall be 
dropped except after opportunity to be heard as 
provided in the By-Laws. 


Constitution of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Section 3, Property Interest of Members. No mem- 


ber shall have any severable or transferable interest 
in the property of the Association. 


Article III 
Divisions 
Section 1. Organization of Divisions 

(a) The Association shall include one or more 
Divisions, each of which shall have at least 100 mem- 
bers who have a common interest in guidance, coun- 
seling or personnel work. ; 

(1) The major purposes of the Division shall be 
in accord with those of the Association. 

(2) The Division shall be organized in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Association's 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

SECTION 2. Autonomy of Divisions 

(a) A Division of the Association shall be auton- 
omous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent with 
this Constitution and the By-Laws of the Association. 

(b) An organization becoming a Division of the 
Association may retain its name or may adopt 
another name but, in all instances, shall identify 
itself as “A Division of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association.” A Division organized on 
petition of individual members of the Association 
must include in its name or identify with its name 
said words, “A Division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association.” 

(c) A Division may organize and charter Branches 
which also may be chartered as APGA branches 
as well as Divisional Branches. 

(d) Each Division shall have a president and such 
other officers and committees as the Division may 
determine, and shall designate representatives to 
serve as members of the Senate and representatives 
to serve as members of the Executive Council. 


Article IV 


Conventions 


Section |. Frequency, Time and Place of Conven- 
tions. The Association shall meet in convention at 
least every two years. The time and place of each 
such convention shall be fixed by the Executive 
Council and notice thereof shall be given to the in- 
dividual members and organization members at 
least sixty (60) days prior to the time so fixed. 

Section 2. Conduct of Conventions. The President 
of the Association shall preside at conventions and, 
in his absence, the President-elect shall preside. 
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Article V 


The Senate 


Section 1. Composition of the Senate. 

(a) The Senate shall be composed of the Presi- 
dent, President-elect, the Past-President, of the 
Association, representatives of Divisions, and the 
Branches. Each Division shall be represented in 
the Senate as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of a Division or 
any fraction thereof—2 representatives for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof. 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of a Division, 
I representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

(3) For each 500 members or major fraction 
thereof in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—1 representative. 

(b) Each Branch chartered by this Association 
shall have representation in the Senate as follows: 

(1) For the first 199 Branch members of APGA 
or fraction thereof—one representative. 

(2) For 200 or more Branch members of APGA 
—one additional representative. 

(c) A person may represent in the Senate only one 
Division or one Branch. And he shall be a duly 
elected delegate and so identified to the Senate 
Credentials Committee. 

Section 2. Functions of the Senate 

(a) The Senate shall be the legislative body of the 
\ssociation and its function shall be as follows: 

(1) To take action on recommendations from 
the Executive Council; 

(2) To grant, or to deny for cause, petitions for 
the formation of new Divisions and for the ad- 
mission to the Association of organizations with 
Divisional status; 

(3) To act on the reports of the Executive 
Council, Divisions, standing committees, and such 
special committees as are responsible to the Senate; 

(4) To adopt and to amend By-Laws in har- 
mony with this Constitution; 

(5) To exercise such other functions as may be 
necessary or desirable in the best interests of the 
Association, not in conflict with this Constitution 
or the By-Laws; 

(6) To initiate action affecting matters of the 
Association's program, activities and policies. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Senate 

(a) The Senate shall meet at and during conven- 
tions of the Association. Additional meetings of the 
Senate may be called by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the Senate or by the Executive Council, and 
the time and place of such additional meetings shall 
be fixed by the Executive Council; notice thereof 
shall be given to the presidents of Divisions and 
Branches at least twenty (20) days prior to each such 
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additional meeting in order that they may notify 
their Senate members. 

(b) The President of the Association shall preside 
at meetings of the Senate and, in his absence, the 
President-elect shall preside. 

(c) Each member of the Senate shall have one 
vote as such and a majority of the members of the 
Senate shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) Duly authorized representatives to the Senate 
shall be provided certifying credentials by the com- 
petent authority. 


Article VI 


Officers of the Association 


Section 1. Officers and Terms of Office 

(a) The officers of the Association shall be the 
President, the President-elect, the immediate Past- 
President, the Treasurer, and the Executive Di- 
rector. 

(b) All officers of the Association, except the 
Executive Director and Treasurer shall be elected 
at large from among the individual members of 
the Association and shall serve for one-year terms 
or until their successors are elected. 

(c) The Executive Director shall be appointed by 
the Executive Council, shall be Secretary of the 
Corporation, and shall serve at its pleasure within 
the terms of employment between the Executive 
Council and the Executive Director. 

(d) The President-elect shall automatically be- 
come President of the Association one year after the 
commencement of his term of office as President- 
elect, or upon the death or resignation of the Presi- 
dent. 

(e) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the 
Executive Council on recommendation of the 
President of the Association for a three-year 
term. (This will become effective May 1, 1963.) 

(f) An elected officer shall not be a candidate to 
succeed himself in office or in the future a candidate 
for the same office, provided, however, that a Presi- 
dent-elect succeeding to the office of the President 
by reason of death or resignation of the President 
shall serve his full one-year term as President in 
addition to serving the unexpired term of the re- 
signed or deceased President. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers 

(a) The President shall be the chief elected officer 
of the Association, shall preside at all conventions of 
the Association, shall be Chairman of and preside at 
meetings of the Senate, and shall be Chairman of 
and preside at meetings of the Executive Council 
and of the Executive Committee. The President 
shall appoint the members of all committees, except 
as otherwise specified in this Constitution or the 
By-Laws, and shall be an ex-officio member of all 
committees. 
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(b) The President-elect shall perform the duties 
of the President in the absence or incapacity of the 
President. 

(c) The Treasurer shall represent the Association 
in assuring the receipt and expenditure of funds in 
accordance with the directives established by the 
Executive Council, and shall be under such bond as 
determined by the Executive Council. 

(d) The Executive Direcwwor shall serve as the 
executive officer of the Association and each of the 
Divisions, and he shall serve as the legally desig- 
nated Secretary of the Corporation. He shall per- 
form such duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Senate, the Executive Council, and the officers of the 
Association, and shall be under bond for such 
amount as may be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Section 3. Compensation and Expenses of Officers 

(a) None of the elected officers of the Association 
shall receive any compensation for their services as 
such to the Association. The necessary expenses of 
the elected officers of the Association may be paid 
from the funds of the Association under the policies 
of the Executive Council established for such pay- 
ments. 

(b) The Executive Director shall be paid such 
compensation from the funds of the Association as 
may be fixed from time to time by the Executive 
Council. The necessary expenses of the Executive 
Director of the Association shall be paid from the 
funds of the Association under the policies of the 
Executive Council established for such payments. 


Article VII 


The Executive Council 


Section |. Composition of the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(a) The President, the President-elect, the imme- 
diate Past-President and the Treasurer as an ex- 
officio member. 

(b) The president and one other representative of 
each Division of the Association. 

(c) The Executive Director of the Association, as 
an ex-officio member without vote, who shall serve 
as Secretary to the Executive Council. 

Section 2. Functions of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall be the policy 
making board of the Association and its function 
shall be as follows: 

(1) To formulate policies and recommend such 
policies to the Senate for its consideration; 

(2) To formulate policies appropriate for execu- 
tive action and direct the execution thereof; 

(3) To perform the functions of the Senate in 
the interim between meetings of the Senate; 
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(4) To make decisions or refer to the appropri- 
ate body for decision, items of major importance 
in the Association. 


Section 3. Meetings of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall meet at the time 
and place of the national convention and at least one 
other time during the year at such time and place as 
designated by the President. 

(b) The Executive Council must have a quorum 
present consisting of at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, not counting the 
Executive Director. 


Article VIII 
Property of the Association 

Section 1. All property of the Association shall be 
subject to the control and management of the 
Executive Council. Upon dissolution of the Associa- 
tion, none of its property shall be distributed to any 
of the members and all of such property shall be 
transferred to such other organization or organiza- 
tions as the Executive Council shall determine to 
have purposes and activities most nearly consonant 
to those of the Association, provided, that such 
other organization or organizations shall be exempt 
under Section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code or corresponding provision of the internal 
revenue laws. 


Article IX 


Committees 
Section 1. Committees of the Association, both 
standing committees and special committees, may 
be created to promote the purposes of the Associa- 
tion and shall consist of members of the Associa- 
tion, with their number, jurisdiction, method of 
selection, and tenure determined in accordance 
with the By-Laws. 

Section 2. Standing Committees. The Association 
shall have the following standing committees, each 
of which shall perform such functions as may be 
perscribed by the Senate or the Executive Council 
and by this Constitution: 

(a) Convention. The Convention Committee 
shall recommend the theme of the annual conven- 
tion, and prepare that aspect of the program which 
is the sole responsibility of the Association. In ad- 
dition, it shall be the function of this committee to 
coordinate the Divisional programs and to provide 
suitable facilities and arrangements for all conven- 
tion meetings. 

(b) Credentials. The Credentials Committee 
shall identify and certify eligible members to serve 
in the Senate of the Association. 
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(c) Ethics. The Committee on Ethics shall be 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing charges 
against individual members, Divisions or Branches 
in violation of the Code of Ethics of the Associa- 
tion and to make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Council as set forth in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

(d) Executive. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, President-elect, the im- 
mediate Past-President with the Treasurer and Ex- 
ecutive Director ex-officio. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall act during the interim when the Ex- 
ecutive Council is not in session. It shall act for 
the Executive Council but within policies estab- 
lished by the Executive Council. 

(e) Finance. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sider long-range fiscal policies affecting the Associa- 
tion, and shall make recommendations regarding 
such policies to the Senate or the Executive Coun- 
cil, as appropriate. 

(f) Membership. The Membership Committee 
shall be responsible for the major membership 
work of the Association and for the coordination of 
membership activities of the Association. 

(g) Nomination and Election Committee. The 

Nomination and Election Committee shall be 
charged with conducting fair nomination and elec- 
tion procedures for electing officers of the Associa- 
tion. 
(h) Professional Preparation and Standards. 
The Professional Preparation and Standards Com- 
mittee shall be responsible for recommending 
guidelines for the professional preparation of work- 
ers in guidance and personnel work. 

(i) Publications. The Publications Committee 
shall recommend to the Executive Council appro- 
priate action affecting over-all publication policies 
of the Association, and affecting periodicals or 
other publications of the Association and the Divi- 
sions. 

(j) Research Awards. The Research Awards 
Committee shall be charged with screening and 
evaluating appropriate research activities and mak- 
ing recommendations therefrom for the Research 
Awards granted by the Association. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 


Section 1. A group of individual members of the 
Association desiring to organize and be chartered 
as a Branch of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association shall file application with the Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Srction 2. A Branch of the Association shall be 
autonomous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent 
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with this Constitution and the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation. 

Section 3. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Council for due cause. 


Article XI 
By-Laws 


Section 1. Adoption and Amendment. By-Laws 
consistent with this Constitution shall be adopted 
or amended from time to time by a majority vote 
of those certified representatives present at a meet- 
ing of the Senate. 

Section 2. Proposed Amendments. The By-Laws 
may be amended by either of the following 
methods. 

(a) Amendments submitted to the members of 
the Senate thirty or more days in advance of the 
first meeting of the Senate may be voted upon at 
the first meeting of the Senate. 

(b) Amendments may be proposed at the first 
meeting of the Senate and such proposed amend- 
ments may be voted upon at a subsequent meeting 
of the Senate during the same convention period. 


Article XIl 


Amendment of Constitution 


Section 1. Amendment. This Constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative vote, by mail, of at 
least two-thirds of the individual members of the 
Association actually voting. Proposals to amend 
the Constitution may be initiated by the Senate, 
the Executive Council, or an individual member. 
Such proposals must be in writing and, if initiated 
by an individual member, they shall be signed by 
at least 100 individual members in good standing 
of the Association and be delivered to the Presi- 
dent at least 90 days prior to the meeting of the 
Senate at which such proposed amendments are to 
be considered. Copies of such proposed amend- 
ments shall be made available to all members of 
the Association and all members of the Senate at 
least thirty days prior to such meeting of the Sen- 
ate. All proposed amendments shall be considered 
by the Senate and if acted upon favorably by the 
Senate, shall be submitted to vote of the individual 
members of the Association. In the event it is im- 
possible or not feasible, due to an emergency, to 
submit such proposed amendments to the Senate, 
the Executive Council may submit such proposed 
amendments to vote by the individual members, 
but not earlier than thirty days after copies of such 
proposed amendments have been made available 
to all individual members of the Association. 
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Article Xill 


Rules of Order 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (by 
Henry Martin Robert) shall govern the proceed- 


Article | 


Names and Purposes 


Section 1. The name of the Association shall be 
employed in connection with all official business 
and activities of the Association. The name of the 
Association shall not be used by organizations or 
agencies without the approval of the Executive 
Council. 


Article II 


Election to Membership and Association 
Dues 

Section 1. Membership Committee. The Presi- 
dent of the Association shall appoint at least one 
member from each Division of the Association to 
serve as a Membership Committee and also shall 
appoint one additional member to serve as its 
chairman. 

Section 2. Individual Members. Every eligible 
person desiring to become a member of the Asso- 
ciation shall apply for membership to the Associa- 
tion. A person shall become a member of the As- 
sociation upon election to membership and pay- 
ment of his dues. To remain in good standing, the 
individual member must be elected to member- 
ship in one of the Divisions of the Association 
within one year of his entrance into the Associa- 
tion. During this period of time he shall be desig- 
nated as a Provisional Member. 

SECTION 3. Special Membership. The Senate, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
shall prescribe and establish criteria for special 
membership in the Association. These member- 
ships shall be consistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

Section 4. Emeritus Membership. Members who, 
having reached the age of sixty-five years, and hav- 
ing been a member of at least one Division or its 
antecedent for at least twenty years, may request 
Membership under qualifications set 
Emeritus Mem- 


Emeritus 
forth by the Executive Council. 
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By-Laws of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


ings of the Association not otherwise specified in 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Section 2. The By-Laws of the Association may be 
suspended by a two-thirds vote of those members 
present at a meeting of the Senate. 


bership is granted to an individual by a vote of the 
Executive Council upon recommendation by a 
Division. Emeritus Membership carries exemption 
from the payment of dues in APGA and one Divi- 
sion, but retains all the rights and privileges of dues- 
paying membership. 

Section 5. Severance of Members. Charges of un- 
becoming conduct shall not be entertained against 
a member unless a complaint in writing stating the 
exact nature of the charges is submitted to the 
Committee on Ethics which shall have the power 
to determine whether the charges shall be dropped, 
whether the accused shall be given the opportunity 
to resign, or whether the charge shall be referred to 
the Executive Council for review and possible ac- 
tion. Conviction of a member by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction of a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude automatically brings the case, without neces- 
sity of formal complaints, before the Committee on 
Ethics; the member may be dropped by the Execu- 
tive Council without the necessity of a hearing. In 
all other instances, whenever charges are referred to 
the Executive Council, no person shall be dropped 
from membership without the benefit of a hearing 
in person, or represented by counsel, and then 
only by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Coun- 
cil present at the Council meeting which considers 
the matter. 

Section 6. Amount of Dues 

(a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be determined by the Executive Council 
and approved by the Senate. 

(b) Upon payment of life membership dues as 
established by the Executive Council and approved 
by the Senate an individual in good standing in a 
Division is exempted from further dues for life in 
APGA and in the Division in which he has the pri- 
mary Divisional membership; such persons may be 
designated as Life Subscribers; the number of Life 
Subscribers in any Division shall not exceed five 
per cent of the membership of the Division. 

(c) Dues for special membership classifications of 
the Association shall be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council and approved by the Senate. 
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(d) An individual member shall become inactive 
for non-payment of his dues within 60 days after 
the date fixed for payment thereof; all inactive 
members shall be automatically reinstated as 
members in good standing upon payment of their 
dues within six months from such due date. An 
inactive member-not paying his dues within said six 
months period shall be automatically dropped 
from the membership roll at the expiration of 
such period. 

Section 7. Dues Payment. All dues shall be paid 
in advance and shall be due and payable on such 
date as may be fixed by the Executive Council. 
Dues in excess of one year may be accepted under 
conditions established by the Executive Council. 
Section 8. Divisional Dues. Payment of his dues 
to the Association by an individual member shall 
entitle such member to membership in one Divi- 
sion of the Association without additional dues and 
shall also entitle such member to membership 
in one or more additional Divisions of the Associa- 
tion upon payment of additional dues, as estab- 
lished by the Executive Council and approved by 
the Senate, for each Division in which membership 
is desired. 

Section 9. Allocation of Dues. The Executive 
Council shall, by affirmative vote of a majority of 
its members, allocate among the Divisions portions 
of the membership dues collected by the Associa- 
tion, in such proportions as the Executive Council 
may deem proper, after provision for payment of 
the obligations and expenses of the Association. 


Article Ill 

Divisions 
Section 1. Formation of Divisions. Groups desir- 
ing Division status shall initiate their intent 
through the office of the Executive Director. Appli- 
cation for Divisional status must have approval of 
a majority of the Executive Council and of the 
Senate of the Association. 
Section 2. Petition for Division Status. Any 
group of 100 or more individual members of the 
Association having a common professional interest 
may petition the Senate for permission to organize 
a Division. 
Section 3. Filing of Audit. At the end of each 
fiscal year, each Division shall file an annual audit 
in the Executive Office of the Association. 


Article IV 


Conventions 


Section 1. Convention Site and Date. Responsi- 
bility for establishing the site and date of the As- 
sociation convention shall be that of the Executive 
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Council. The duly appointed Convention Com- 
mittee shall execute the plans of the convention 
with the approval of the Executive Council. 


Article V 


The Senate 


Section |. Business at Hand. The Senate shall 
receive at its convocation the reports of the officers, 
Executive Director, standing and special com 
mittees as specified by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association. Appropriate legislative ac- 
tion will take place as determined by a majority 
vote of the Senate. 


Secrion 2. Business from the Floor. Any delegate 


may present business for Senate consideration. 


Article VI 


Officers of the Association 


Section 1. Election of Officers. 
for election of officers shall be: 

(a) Nomination and Election. Each Division of 
the Association shall designate one of its members 
to act as its representative on the Nomination and 
Election Committee of the Association. The com 
mittee shall be composed of such representatives 
and a chairman who shall be appointed by the 
President of the Association. 

(b) Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall canvass by mail the individual members of 
the Association for nominations to the elective of- 
fices of the Association and, guided thereby, shall 
prepare a slate containing not less than two nor 
more than three names for each office. The Nom- 
inations Committee shall place on the ballot the 
names of at least the two eligible individuals who 
have received the highest number of nominating 
votes, if they are willing to serve. 

(c) Elections. The Nominating Committee shall 
conduct the election of officers by secret ballot, 
mailed to the individual members of the Associa- 
tion not later than February 1 in the election year. 
The Nomination and Election Committee shall 
canvass the returns of each election and shall cer- 
tify to the Executive Council the results of such 
election not later than March 15 of the election 
year. Candidates shall be notified of the outcome 
of their candidacy, and the election schedule shal! 
be adjusted so that this notification may take place 
at least two weeks prior to the opening of the na- 
tional convention. 

(d) Taking of Office. The results of each elec- 
tion shall be announced and the new officers shall 
take office at the end of the terms of their prede- 
cessors in office which shall be on May | of each 
year. 


The procedures 
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The functions of 
the officers of the Association shall be in accord 
with the Constitution of the Association. 


Section 2. Officer Functions. 


(a) Elected Officers. Elected officers shall dis- 
charge their duties as administrative representa- 
tives of their constituents. 

(b) Appointed Officers. Appointed officers shall 
execute the business of the Association as approved 
by the elected officials, the Executive Council, and 
the Senate of the Association. 

(1) The Executive Director shall be empowered 
to affix the seal and authorize official documents 
of the Association as Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion; and to conduct the business of the Associa- 
tion as delegated. 

(2) The Treasurer shall be a non-paid officer, 
and a member of the Association empowered to 
execute the business of the Treasurer's office. 


Article VII 


The Executive Council Reports and Audits 
Section 1. Reports of Elected Officers. The Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Association shall make 
annual reports to the Association. 

Section 2. Report of the Treasurer. The Treas- 
urer’s report shall be in writing and filed with the 
Executive Council. 

Section 3. Report of the Executive Director. 
The Executive Director shall make an annual re- 
port in writing to the Association and shall make 
such other reports as may be required from time to 
time by the Executive Council. All such reports 
shall be filed with the Executive Council. 

Section 4. Audits. The Treasurer shall make an 
interim report to the Senate at the national con- 
vention. At the conclusion of the fiscal year and 
as soon thereafter as possible, the Treasurer's an- 
nual report shall be examined and audited, at the 
expense of the Association, by a certified public ac- 
countant and such examination and audit shall in- 
clude an examination and audit of the accounts of 
the Executive Director. 

Section 5. Distribution of Reports. The Execu- 
tive Council may distribute to the membership of 
the Association copies of the annual reports of the 
elected officers and the Executive Director and may 
distribute to the membership of the Association 
copies of the annual report of the Treasurer. 
Section 6. Reports from Committees. The Ex- 
ecutive Council shall make such reports from com- 
mittees to the Senate as may be required by com- 
mittee action for the execution of business under 
this Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Article 


Property of the Association 


Srcrion |. Property Owned. All property owned 
by the Association shall be administered by the 
Executive Council. Any accumulation or disposal 
action of property, except upon dissolution of the 
Association, will be taken on the recommendation 
of the Executive Council and majority approval of 
the Senate. 

Section 2. Appropriations and Expenses. All ap- 
propriation and expenses of the Association shall be 
subject to control as outlined in the Constitution 
and these By-Laws. 

(a) Appropriation of Association Funds. All ap- 
propriations of Association funds shall be made by 
the Senate or the Executive Council. Any pro- 
posal for an appropriation originating in the Senate 
shall not be acted upon until a report is given as to 
its feasibility by the Executive Council. 

(b) Expenses. The expenses incurred in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Association shall be 
paid by the Treasurer out of such appropriations 
as shall have been made for such purposes. The 
Executive Council may authorize the Treasurer to 
turn over funds of the Association from time to 
time to the Executive Director to meet designated 
expenses of the Association. 

(c) Division Expenses. All expenses of each Divi- 
sion shall be paid from the funds possessed by the 
Division. Any liability incurred by any Division 
in excess of the funds of said Division shali not be 
the liability of the person or persons responsible 
for incurring or authorizing such liability. 

(d) Committee Expenses. All expenses of Com- 
mittees of the Association shall be paid from the 
funds appropriated therefore, and any liability in- 
curred by any committee in excess of the funds 
appropriated therefore shall not be the liability 
of the Association but shall be the personal lia- 
bility of the person or persons responsible for in- 
curring or authorizing such liability. 


Article IX 


Committees 


Section 1. Classification of Committees. The 
classes of committees of the Association shall be: 

(a) Standing committees created by the Consti- 
tution for the investigation, study and operation of 
matters relating to the accomplishment of the gen- 
eral purposes of the Association of a continuous 
and recurring character. The powers and duties 
of the standing committees shall be defined in the 
Constitution and these By-Laws. 

(b) Special committees created by resolution of 
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the Senate or Executive Council to investigate and 
study matters relating to specific purposes of the 
Association of an immediate or non-recurring 
character. The resolution creating such a special 
committee shall define its powers and duties. 
SECTION 2. Appointment of Committees. Unless 
otherwise provided in the Constitution or these By- 
Laws, appointment of members to serve on both 
standing and special committees shall be made by 
the President of the Association from among the 
individual members in good standing of the Asso- 
ciation, and the chairman of each such committee 
shall be designated by the President. He shall con- 
sult with Divisional representatives on the Execu- 
tive Council regarding membership of committces, 
as deemed appropriate. 

Section 3. Tenure and Number of Members of 
Committees 

(a) The members of all standing committees, un- 
less otherwise designated, may serve for an un- 
limited time. Standing committees usually should 
be constituted to assure continuity of personnel. 
The chairmanship of standing committees should 
be rotated at least every third year. The mem- 
bers of all special committees should serve until 
the next succeeding meeting of the Senate after 
creation of the committee or until their successors 
are named or until they are discharged from their 
responsibilities. Vacancies in the membership of 
committees, both standing and special, shall be 
filled by appointment by the President. 

(b) Unless otherwise provided by the Constitu- 
tion or these By-Laws, each standing committee 
shall consist of at least three members, including 
its chairman, unless a different number shall be 
specified in the resolution creating such committee. 
Section 4. Committee Meetings. Meetings of each 
committee, both standing and special, shall be 
held upon the call of its chairman 
Section 5. Committee Reports. Each standing 
committee and special committee shall submit to 
the Senate, at or prior to each regular meeting of 
the Senate, its written report which shall include a 
summary of its activities and its recommendations, 
if any, with a statement of the reasons for all rec- 
ommendations contained in such report. Any re- 
port of any committee containing a recommenda- 
tion of action which will result in expenditures of 
Association funds shall include in the report an es- 
timate of the amount of such expenditures re- 
quired. A copy of each committee report sub- 
mitted to the Senate shall be delivered to each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council at least five days 
prior to submission to the Senate. Copies of any 
such reports may be distributed to the members of 
the Association if deemed advisable by the Execu- 
tive Council or the Senate, either before or after 
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the meeting of the Senate, to which such report is 
submitted. 

Section 6. Guidelines for Commiitees. Each stand 
ing committee and special committee may have 
specific procedural guidelines set forth in these 
By-Laws. 

(a) Publications Committee. Each Division of 
the Association shall designate two of its members 
to act as its representatives on the Publications 
Committee of the Association to serve with the 
President-elect. The Publications Committee 
shall study the needs for Association publications 
and shall make recommendations to the Senate and 
the Executive Council with reference to such needs, 
publications policies, and operating procedures. 

(1) Editorial Board. The primary purpose of 
the Editorial Board of the Personnel and Guid 
ance Journal shall be to define publication policy 
for the Journal. The members of this board 
shall be appointed by the Executive Council for 
three-year staggered terms. The editor shall 
be appointed by the Executive Council for a 
three (3) year term and shallj serve as Chairman 
of the Board as well as performing the usual 
duties as an Editor. The Editor may serve for 
a maximum of two terms, but this shall be con- 
sidered in addition to the filling of an unexpired 
term. 

(2) Publications of Organizations Becoming Di- 
visions. The Association shall continue to pub- 
lish, for at least one year from the time it be- 
comes a member of the Association, the publica- 
tion, if any, of each organization becoming a Di- 
vision of the Association. During such one year 
period, the Executive Council, subject to approval 
of the Senate and after receipt and consideration 
of the recommendations of the Publications Com- 
mittee, shall determine whether such publication 
shall, after the expiration of such one-year 
period, continue to be published, and in so doing 
shall consider the advisability of consolidating 
such publication with one or more other publi- 
cations of the Association. 

(3) Distribution of Publications. Each individ 
ual member in good standing of the Association 
shall be entitled to receive without charge (other 
than payment of dues as specified in these By- 
Laws) one publication of the Association and 
shall be entitled to receive additional publications 
of the Association at such rates as may be fixed 
by the Executive Council. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 
A Branch shall 
petition through the Executive Director with sub- 
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sequent approval of the Executive Council and a 
majority of the Senate for Branch status in the As- 
sociation. The prospective Branch shall be com- 
posed of twenty-five Association members as a 
minimum. 

Secron 2. A Constitution and By-Laws in harmony 
with the national Association’s Constitution and 
By-Laws, and a list of officers and members of the 
proposed Branch and their occupational titles, shall 
accompany the application for a charter. 


Secrion 3. Each Branch officer shall be a member 
of the Association. (This will become effective May 
1, 1963.) 


Secton 4. The Executive Director shall submit the 
application and proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
to the Executive Council for action. Tentative ap- 
proval by the Executive Council will allow the 
Branch to plan its activities until the charter is 
ratified at the next meeting of the Senate. 

Section 5. Amendments to any Branch Constitution 
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shall be reported within thirty days to the Executive 
Director for approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Associati6n. 

Section 6. A Branch shall collect its own fees and 
have entire management and control of funds to be 
expended for local purposes. 

Section 7. Each Branch shall transmit to the Execu- 
tive Director of the Association the names of its 
officers within thirty days of their election or ap- 
pointment. Between March | and May | of each 
year, the secretary of the Branch shall send to the 
Executive Director an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a complete list 
of the members. 

Section 8. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council if it fails to maintain suitable activ- 
ities and/or a reasonable number of members in 
good standing of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village ‘Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $.50; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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We 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association 


announces the 1962 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing, 
or improving guidance and counseling 


practices in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying into 
practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer stood. The person desig- 
nated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as the per- 
son or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced at the 
next APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois. 


Procedures: 
e Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or from 


the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- 
tice you are nominating. 


e Send this material for evaluation by the Award Committee to the 
APGA Headquarters office by January 15, 1962. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: Americon College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Eowaxp C. Roxssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

yf oe Dantet D. Fever, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

Treasurer: Frorp C. Cummunes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Treasurer-Elect: Gait F. Farweit, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Antuur B. Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. e. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect 
ASCA 

Lesxie O. Carwin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President, SPATE 

Harotp F. Corrinouam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Witutam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 

Wixuss E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, President, ACES 

Mexvens D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Hoimes, Associate Dean of Students, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

Husert W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
President-Elect, ACES 

Luorp H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC 

Gerorce W. Murpuy, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
President, ASCA 

Crcit H. Parrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

Hexen Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Ethics: Thomas M. Magoon, Director of Counseling 


Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 

Buildings ana Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D streets, $.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Constitution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
Director of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Center, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

Finance: Harold S. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 
lations and Development of Education Funds, Inc., 
Household Finance 3200 Prudential! Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 

International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, ten Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Danicl D. Feder, Chairman, 
Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
California 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professional Preparation and Standards: Dugald §S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962——Chicago, Illinois 
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GUIDANCE 


EXP. DATE 


A ocyuential Guiaance Program 
designed for 


VOCATIONAL MATURITY 


Newly available through SRA 


OBJECTIVES 


VOCATIONAL MATURITY: A PYRAMID OF DECISIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


‘Materials created to help the child go 
through the process of vocational matura- 
tion must be in keeping with the stages 
through which he will pass and the hinds 
of decisions that he will face.”* 


SRA Guidance Materials are designed to 
relate the student’s developing self-concept 
with realistic objectives. The approach con- 
siders self-concept as related critically to 
occupational aims. It also recognizes that 


changing goals depends on providing 
broadening experiences. Information on job 
families is made available to broaden hori- 
zons and demonstrate the interrelationship 
between jobs. Collectively, the Materials 
comprise a continuing program which cor- 
relates guidance goals with school programs, 
from elementary grades through college 
levels. The program develops logically and 
consistently. Occupations are described in 
an interesting and understandable manner 
and are presented in an unbiased fashion. 


* From “Where is the Guidance Movement Heading?” by Walter M. Lifton, Director, Guidance Publications 
and Services, Science Research Associates, Inc. Formerly Professor, University of Illinois; also visiting 
Professorships at N.Y.U., U.S.C. and Boston University. A copy of this reprint will be sent on your request. 


For full information on materials at each level, write 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


259 EAST ERIE STREET, DEPT. SEC, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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